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George Clausen, R.I. 


OUNG beyond the wont of painters was Mr George 
Clausen when he made the most valuable of all successes 

and the dearest to a true artist’s heart—a technical fame. It 
was in the studios and in the world of painters that his name 
became suddenly known and notable. To be praised there 
implies praise from the public, which learns sooner or later from 
the counsels of those within the technical circle. But we need 
not ask where a man wishes to find the beginnings of fame, 
whether among the multitude or among the fit and few, whether 
he will be judged by his peers or by those who, as regards his 
study and all that he has tried for, know the way and the aim. 
Perhaps there are none among noted Englishmen whose 
method has been so sure of sympathy from his fellows, and who 
condescended so little to ask for popular admiration by giving 
the public the prettinesses and trivialities to which it has been 
accustomed. The love of beauty is not an ignoble but a noble 
quality, and the general craving for it is certainly not a thing to 
be snubbed ; but this public taste should be instructed to find 
beauty in natural and human things that have no prettiness. 
Admiration is an art, and a very difficult and delicate one; it 
must be taught, and it has too often been taught wrong. The 
ordinary picture-seer, so untrained in the study of human beauty, 
for instance, that his ideals are not much removed from a shop- 
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girl’s, needs to be taught all the dignities and nobilities of true 
loveliness, after which he should be led further still—to the 
appreciation of the beauty of the mere truth, the unapproach- 
able beauty of every passage of Nature. People have become 
decivilised in this matter of their ideals, which is worse than 
being uncivilised ; for no simple and barbarous people would 
admire the poor prettinesses—platitudes in colour—which have 
been considered beautiful in England during the greater part of 
the present century. Every artist who has the resolution to 
undertake public education in this matter does much for the 
propaganda of simplicity, sincerity, severity, and art, and much 
towards the suppression and defeat of that purely modern fiend, 
Vulgarity, which makes a large part of this world at once mere- 
tricious and dull. 

Mr. George Clausen was born in London in 1852. Hestudied 
decorative art as practised at the South Kensington schools, and 
was afterwards employed as a designer for three years. In 1873 
he returned to South Kensington as a “ National Scholar” for 
two years ; and since then, to quote the phrase of his own most 
artistic modesty, he has been “trying to learn to paint.” And 
the time of this career of study occurred very fortunately. A 
student born in 1852 escapes the worst traditions of the middle 
of the century, and inherits the new movement and life of the 


“seventies.” His quasi-contemporaries, those a little on before 


him—and which of us will ever quite gauge all that we owe 
to these elder brothers, these pupil-teachers where we are pupils, 
the men of power and initiative a little older than ourselves p— 
his comrade-elders, we say, dower him with the fruit of their 
experience while it is yet fresh and warm, allow him to “ enter 
into their labours,” sparing him the work which is servitude and 
spurring him to the work which is pure service. In Mr. 
Clausen’s time these quasi-contemporaries were even more than 
usually influential, inasmuch as they had just fully realised the 
value of international interchange in art. Foreign painting had 
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until then been a matter of slight curiosity to Englishmen. So 
enorant were most of our countrymen of the great school of 
French landscape, for instance, that it was always taken for 
granted, and repeated as a pleasant commonplace and platitude 
by all our writers on art, that whatever “Academic” advantages 
the French might have over us, in one thing England was con- 
fessedly ahead of her—the British painter’s landscape was the 
finest landscape in the world! Of course, as it has proved after 
a little more study of the truths of the situation, English art was 
more behindhand in landscape than in any other department of 
painting. And almost all—let us boldly say all—that is really 
worthy and true in English landscape in its present regenerated 
state we owe to the example of French contemporaries ; where- 
as we have happily learnt very little from the “Academic ” 
figure-painting against which younger France has herself rebelled 
once for all. An international interchange had, of course, been 
effected in a material sense at the time of the two great London 
International Exhibitions in 1851 and in 1862; but of a real in- 
terchange of artistic thought there had been nothing whatever. 
The time was not fit for it, and it came in its own time. 

M. Long, R.A.—whose manner was afterwards absolutely trans- 
formed—had been obviously under foreign influenceat one stage of 
his career. And to him, with much good advice and help besides, 
Mr. Clausen owed the opening of his eyes to foreign art. The 
young painter quickly and completely assimilated the principles 
implied in the foreign schools, so completely that he did not 
need a long training abroad. He was converted, so that he be- 
gan to work on the lines practised in France, and did so naturally 
and spontaneously, and not from an effort of imitation. He 
simply cut himself off from the banal and ready-made traditions 
dying out in his own country, and went to Nature with simple 
intention and executive distinction. To do this one need not be 
a Frenchman, nor even paint much in French studios. Mr. 
Clausen has, however, been much in Holland and in France. 
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And, indeed, a painter of the life he sees around him is inevit- 
ably drawn towards countries where everyday life is still expres- 
sive and undisfigured. He has set himself to paint the truth, 
but he will go by preference where the truth looks well—not 
necessarily where it looks pretty, for the pretty is not the object 
of his search—but where it has a certain human dignity still un- 
marred by ignoble conditions. And this is happily the case 
with almost all working people abroad, as it is with us in our 
fishing populations, among some classes of navvies, and last, not 
least, among our engine-drivers, a singularly distinguished, 
simple, and powerful class of men, taken in the mass. But, we 
repeat, the truth generally looks best abroad. The religion of 
the greater part of the Continent creates incidents and gives ex- 
pressiveness. For example, take, from Mr. Clausen’s own work, 
the picture of peasants kneeling at their wayside cross, and that 
of the flower-woman selling her daffodils in the east wind of 
Haverstock Hill. Both are full of the beauty of truth, and in 
both cases the painter has sincerely and sympathetically rendered 
the facts and their significance, but the facts are more acceptable 
in the one picture than in the other. In the picture last men- 
tioned—“ Flora”—the painter has, nevertheless, produced a 
most pathetic study under difficulties which few artists would 
have faced. The difficulties we allude to are by no means 
caused by the age and ugliness of the model; they are due not to 
any natural things, such as the coarse colour and the rude sur- 
face wrought upon this human face by the suns and winds, but 
to the artificial degradations of the woman’s bonnet and of the 
sky-line of the architecture behind her. These are things that 
make the truth so difficult to paint in England. It is not that 
an artist, worthy of the name, goes about searching for the 
young, smooth, and prosperous things of the world ; but he has 
a certain right to ask that the asperities, rudenesses, and grim- 
nesses of life shall be natural, and not uglinesses produced by 
ignoble architecture and such depraved habits of dress as the 
English custom of wearing second-hand apparel. 
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Therefore we say that Mr. Clausen in his “ Flora” produced 
a most daring picture; and the same may be remarked of his 
study of a “Field-Hand.” For this woman, too, who should 
have the dignity of the open air about her grey hair, wears a 
nondescript, degraded bonnet, made for another head, and once 
the pride of some third-rate dourgeoise in a sooty street. It is 
in spite of the obstacles presented by this most important matter 
of clothing, that Mr. Clausen has given to this head also an un- 
deniable dignity of life. And how well he has seized the 
character of the hands, and especially of the wrist!) A labouring 
woman’s wrist, in its peculiar straightness, its loss of all the soft 
lines of the flesh, has a significance all its own. In “The 
Gleaners ” the painter has taken younger models, and the result 
is somewhat more common-place. But here, as usual in his 
work, the study of light is very beautiful, delicate, and true. 

“The End of a Winter's Day” is perhaps the painter's most 
admirable work. Here also he has gone abroad for his truths. 
The wood-gathering is French, so are the sabots, and so, especi- 
ally, are the trees. And now as regards these trees, thin, de- 
licate, and spiritual, with the moon and stars showing between 
their tall forms, it must be allowed that they are more pictorial 
than the noble English tree. The oak and the elm of our 
woods are very worlds of beauty, and as we stand beneath and 
look up into their multitudinous depths and heights, the ear and 
eye are filled with the loveliness which is one of the crowning 
achievements of Nature. But still it is not loveliness that ts 
paintable. The very richness and closeness of the glorious de- 
tail so disguise the form, that the finest tree of an English park 
is simply a lump in the landscape. There is no drawing in it, 
until winter has begun to reveal its articulations ; and even then 
the general line is not the most pictorial. Foremost among all 
paintable trees are perhaps the olive of Italy, with its accidents 
of stem and branch, and its exquisite strength and delicacy of 
leaf-form, the stone pine,and the cypress. But after these comes 
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undoubtedly the French poplar, with its long lines admitting of 
most subtle drawing, and its sparing but soft and tender leafage. 

The planting in long lines also is most delightful to the artist 
who obtains quaint but lovely composition from the effects of series 
and perspective. And well has Mr. Clausen treated a singularly 
beautiful subject in the solemn landscape of his picture—a 
patient landscape of the poor, resting in the winter cold from the 

long cycle of cultivation, under a melancholy evening sky and a 
watery crescent moon. In the figures we get a decided touch of 
the Frederick Walker influence ; but this is perhaps only in the 

obvious likeness of the action of the boy, as he walks, looking 
out of the picture, to that of some remembered figure in one 
of Walker’s groups. For undemonstrative expression Mr 

Clausen has done nothing finer than this pair of peasants, old 
and young, in the surroundings so poetically conceived. To 
another class of subjects belongs the pretty genre study “ The 
Novel.” It is less characteristic of the artist, inasmuch as he has 
been persistently an open-air painter. 

A glance at the work of this still young career shows how 
steadfastly Mr. Clausen has adhered to the practice which is 
with him a principle—that of painting his own surroundings, his 
own time, and as far as possible his own country. In this he 
has the precedent of the great masters, who painted contempor- 
ary things even if they gave them historical names. As regards 
the work of the older schools which has inspired him with special 
admiration, he has chosen that of Van Eyck, Holbein, and 
Botticelli, with some of the earlier Italians. Coming to later 
times, he gives allegiance to Rembrandt, De Hooghe, Hals, and 
Velasquez ; and among the great moderns his masters are Millet, 
Rousseau, Corot, and Bastien Lepage. Mental sincerity, dis- 
tinction of style, and fresh respect for Nature are perhaps the 
three principal out of many and varied lessons to be learnt from 
these three great groups of painters. Those lessons every 
student will accept with a difference. He may learn from 
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Velasquez the value of style—style that distinguishes the kings 
and princes in art—but he does not necessarily aim at that 
special manifestation of style which belonged to that greatest of 
all painters. He may assimilate the absolute mental unworldliness 
of Botticelli, but he is not held to practise it in Botticelli’s 
manner. The teachings of all the great masters are more funda- 
mental and more general than the teachings of minor masters ; 
which is perhaps the reason why the lesser ones have imitators 
and the greater ones only disciples—why the students who learn 
from the greatest are the most free and the most original of all 
pupils. 

Mr. Clausen is one of the band of painters who have thrown 
in their lot chiefly with the Institute. It would be absurd to 
speak of an Institute “school,” for the rooms over which Sir 
James Linton presides are as various as those ruled over by Sir 
Frederick Leighton or Sir Coutts Lindsay. The accident of the 
place of residence has very possibly as much to do with the 
vathering together of the principal members of the Institute as 
any more technical motive influence. Hampstead and Haver- 
stock Hill house a little colony of Sir James’s adherents ; and on 
those suburban slopes Mr. Clausen, painting resolutely the truths 
about him, has found matter for his bravest if not for altogether 
his most charming work. 


[For permission to reproduce the illustrations we owe our acknow- 
ledgments to Messrs. Cassell & Co., proprietors of the Alagazine of Art, 
to whom the copyrights belong]. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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TO 


John Henry Cardinal Newman. 


OME great there are, not good—some good, not great- 
Some neither great nor good, amongst mankind : 
Some few both good and great—how hard to find— 
When found, how easy to enumerate ! 
And yet we see not, in this present state, 
The deeps and shallows of another mind, 
Nor secrets of another soul—too blind 
To know how much to love, how much to hate. 
One soul, above the shallowness of sect, 
We see, both great and good, in this our land: 
A gentle soul, a giant intellect, 
A master mind, a Heavenward helping hand! 
Lead on, thou “kindly light,” great Prince, good Priest! 
Lead on! Of those who love thee most, we love not least. 


JOHN CROKER BARROW. 
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Saint Patrick at Marmoutier and 
Lerins. 
A.D. 394-418. 


INCE I last wrote upon this subject, I have had the great 
S satisfaction of receiving a letter from a most distinguished 
Archbishop of these Isles, suggesting that I should republish in 
book form my papers on the great Apostle of Ireland. I fully 
appreciated the compliment, and rejoiced that my humble 
labours should have won so high a praise ; and it was with great 
regret that I was obliged to point out that some more chapters 
of the Saint’s Life must be written, before the collected papers 
could form a whole. The years of St. Patrick’s life, from his 
journey from Britain to Gaul to his entrance on his great 
apostolate, must be traced before I consider my task finished. 
The reader who has kindly perused the previous papers must 
have sympathised with me, that I had to deal with such scanty 
materials, and, perhaps, may have set slight value upon the 
narrative, as being drawn more from the imagination than from 
real historical sources. I must confess, the actual facts have 
been few. Yet they cere facts. After years of controversy be- 
tween adversaries of no mean skill, and in real earnest, the facts 
on which I have rested my account of St. Patrick’s birth and 
early life are generally admitted as all but certain. That they 
occurred in a country and at a time when history sheds a very 
uncertain glimmer, is true, and my readers will share my own 
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keen satisfaction, that, in treating about St. Patrick’s long 
sojourn in Gaul, we get into fuller light, and tread on more 
certain ground. 

He now became the disciple of great Saints, of men who, be- 
sides their episcopal dignity, are renowned as foremost in their 
age, for strong individual character and eminent virtue. He is 
in succession an inmate of the great Abbey of Marmoutier, of 
the far-famed school at Lerins, and of the palace of St. Germanus 
of Auxerre. He is no longer limited to such instruction as he 
could pick up at his mother’s knee, or as it pleased the Holy 
Spirit to pour into his soul in the wild dales of Antrim ; but he 
is brought in contact with some of the master minds of the age, 
who have held their own in the court of the Emperor, and in the 
schools of Rome, and whose treasures of wisdom and experience 
all contribute to form and strengthen his own character. 

I will not attempt to describe the meeting between St. Martin, 
now a venerable old man of nearly 80 years, and his youthful 
grandnephew. The reader may picture this for himself. But 
we may be sure that our young Briton would find in the grand 
old man, the Bishop of Tours, all that his fondest dreams could 
have suggested. His uncle had been a soldier, and in spite of 
the burden of years there would be still the upright form, the 
firm tread, the attitude of resolute command. But the pomp of 
the soldier was not there, in its stead was the humility of the 
Cross. His clothing was not of purple and fine linen, but a 
rough, coarse habit of camel’s hair. There was no attempt at 
conventional niceties, for he gave little care to his personal ap- 
pearance, and his hair was matted and unkempt. But his looks 
showed that his thoughts were more bent on heavenly things 
than occupied with earthly affairs, and that he was accustomed 
to intercourse with the Angels and their Divine Master. At 
this period of his life he spent much time at his chosen retreat 
at Marmoutier, where he formed a monastery about two miles 


distant from Tours, on the northern bank of the Loire. I cannot 
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do better than transcribe the passage from the biographer St 
Sulpicius Severus. “So secret and retired was the place that 
he did not miss the solitude of the desert. On one side it was 
bounded by the high and precipitous rock of a mountain, and on 
the other, the level was shut in by the river Loire, which makes 
a gentle bend. There was but one way into it, and that very 
narrow. His own cell was of wood. Many of the brethren 
made themselves dwellings of the same kind, but most of them 
hollowed out the stone of the mountain which was above them. 
There were eighty scholars under training of their Saintly 
Master. Noone had aught his own; all things were thrown in- 
to a common stock. It was not lawful, as to most monks, to buy 
or sell anything. They had no art except that of transcribing, 
which was assigned to the younger, while the older gave them- 
selves up to prayer. They seldom left their cell, except to 
attend the place of prayer. They took their meal together after 
the time of fasting. No one tasted wine except when compelled 
by bodily weakness. Most of them were clad in camel’s hair ; a 
softer raiment was acrime; and what of course makes it more 
remarkable is, that many of them were accounted noble, who, 
after a very different education, had forced themselves to this 
humility and patience ; and we have lived to see many of them 
Bishops. For what is that city or church, which did not covet 
priests from the monastery of Martin? (“Vita Martini,” c. vii. 
Newman’s “Church of the Fathers.”) Such was the school of 
perfection in which Patrick now found himself. Such were his 
companions in his life of preparation for his apostolate. And 
such was his new master in the supernatural life. St. Martin 
had himself been weil trained. 

Early in the fourth century, the fame of the virtues and 
austerities of St. Anthony and his disciples, in the arid desert of 
the Thebaid, had been carried throughout the Eastern world. 
St. Athanasius, when banished from Alexandria to Tréves, 
brought with him an ardent admiration and love for the eremiti- 
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cal life, and his history of St. Anthony spread throughout the 
West the renown of these holy Anchorites, Everyone is familiar 
with the beautiful passage of St. Augustine, in which he gives an 
account of the wonderful conversion of some courtiers at Treves 
from a worldly life, to one of seclusion and penance, brought 
about by accidentally reading St. Athanasius’ book. St. Martin 
was the first in the Western Church to spread far and wide the 
holy rule of the Monks. Under St. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, 
he founded the first monastery in Gaul. From this beloved 
retreat, he had, much against his will, been torn, to become the 
Bishop of Tours. | 

We must bear in mind that, though in the fourth century 
many of the cities of Gaul had long enjoyed the light of the 
Gospel, the country districts were, for the most part, Pagan—the 
Faith had scarcely been preached in them, and the population 
still worshipped the old Celtic Deities of their ancestors, or the 
less reputable Gods and Goddesses of their conquerors. The zeal 
of the new Bishop was roused at the sight. In the words of 
Cardinal Newman, “ Martin took upon him to enter and destroy 
“the Kingdom of Satan with his own hands. He went, unarmed, 
“amongst the temples, the altars, the statues, the groves, and 
“the processions of the false worship, attended by his monastic 
“brethren : he presented himself to the barbarian multitude, con- 
“verted them, and made them join with him in the destruction 
“of their time-honourcd establishment of error. .... In con- 
“sequence of his triumphant exertions, he is considered the Apostle 
of Gaul.” (“Church of the Fathers,” p.330). By his fearless labours 
among a heathen people, he had become a fitting teacher for St: 
Patrick, the destined converter of a whole nation from darkness 
to light. For our acquaintance with the life and character of St. 
Martin we are indebted to St. Sulpicius Severus, one of his most 
distinguished disciples. Sulpicius had beena lawyer in lucrative 
practice, enjoying a great reputation for eloquence. Touched by 
the Gospel teaching, he had renounced all his worldly prospects, 
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distributed his property amongst the poor, and become an humble 
but fervent disciple of St. Martin. I could not give a better 
proof than this act of Sulpicius, of the high esteem in which the 
Bishop of Tours was held, or of the great advantage which his 
direction was to St. Patrick. Besides, it was at once a great 
pleasure and a great profit for the young monk, not merely to be 
under such wise rule, but also to have the companionship of such 
a brother as Sulpicius Severus. He was a cultivated scholar, a 
polished gentleman, as well as an ardent aspirant after religious 
perfection. Sulpicius’ “ Life of St. Martin,” when it was given to 
the world, was eagerly laid hold of by St. Patrick. When he 
entered on his great mission, he took it with him, along with the 
New Testament, and to the day of his death he looked upon it as 
his greatest treasure. The book of Armagh still attests the 
veneration St. Patrick retained to his dying day for the saintly 
Martin and his fellow disciple. 

One other distinguished Saint whom he very probably met 
during his stay at Marmoutier, may be mentioned here. I 
allude to St. Ninian, afterwards Bishop of Whitherne in Galloway. 
He was born in 360, and so was thirteen years older than our 
Saint: the place of his birth was on the banks of the Solway 
Frith, as that of St. Patrick was on the Clyde. They were thus 
closely connected by the tie of a common country, being both 
natives of the Northern Province of Roman Britain. St. Ninian 
was of British descent, his father being a chief of high rank and 
a Christian, and he was brought up a devout believer in the 
Faith. Whilst still a youth, he thirsted for a fuller knowledge 
of divine things than he could obtain in Cumbria, and he pro- 
ceeded to Rome. He was fortunate in attracting the notice of 
successive Popes. He pursued his studies under exceptional 
advantages, and by his virtuous conduct he so far secured the 
esteem of St. Siricius, that that holy Pope chose him to preach 
the Gospel to his countrymen, and with his own hands conse- 
crated him Bishop, when he was about 36 ycars old. In the 
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year 397, St. Ninian was on his way from Rome to northern 
Britain, and the fame of St. Martin attracted him to Tours. He 
was warmly welcomed by the aged Saint. They held together 
many important conversations on the best mode of converting 
the heathen, and when St. Ninian took his leave, he asked his 
host to send along with him some men skilled in the building 
arts, to erect a church in Britain. We cannot doubt that St. 
Martin would introduce to his distinguished visitor his youthful 
nephew ; St. Patrick had left North Britain only recently, and 
he could give much information about the people and the state 
of religion, which would be valuable to St. Ninian, who had been 
absent from the country for over 20 years. 

In the young monk, St. Ninian would see no mere inmate 
of the cloister, but a man already accustomed to face the diffi- 
culties of life ; one who had, young as he was, learned the royal 
power of ruling others. His knowledge of the world and of men 
had not been gathered from books, but had been acquired in the 
hard school of experience. And St. Ninian, who himself had 
spent the greater part of his life in the schools and palaces of 
Rome, would be amazed at the shrewdness and soundness of his 
remarks. But he would see far more than this. In the course 
of conversation, Patrick would most likely reveal much of his 
own history, and of his high aspirations to bring the Scoti to the 
faith, and the accomplished Bishop, fresh from the presence of 
the Pope, would recognise in him a spirit of zeal akin to his own. 
Besides, Saints often possess a supernatural instinct by which 
they can detect the presence of sanctity in others ; and we may 
well imagine that the meeting of the Aged Apostle of Gaul with 
St. Ninian, so soon to be the Apostle of the Picts, would not be 
without its influence on the novice who had already been fore- 
warned by heaven that he was to be the Apostle of Ireland. We 
read in Bede, that on his arrival in his own country, St. Ninian 
set about erecting in Galloway, at Whitherne, a church of stone, 
an unaccustomed mode of building in those parts, as churches 
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till then had been made of wood. Before he had completed it, 
he became acquainted with the death of St. Martin, and so fully 
convinced was he of the exalted sanctity of his friend, that he 
dedicated the new church under his invocation. After a life of 
unceasing toil, he died full of years and honours about 430, and 
was buried, as Bede assures us, in his own church at Whitherne. 
He did not live to hear of the wonderful work wrought in 
Ireland by his young countryman, whom he had met at Mar- 
moutier. But St. Patrick never forgot the illustrious visitor from 
Rome. He watched him depart with the liveliest feelings of 
veneration and interest, for he was going to his own native land, 
to preach and teach among his own people, amongst whom he 
was born and brought up. His own vocation was clear to him. 
He knew he was destined for another mission in the land of his 
six years’ captivity ; but his heartiest sympathy and earnest 
prayers accompanied St. Ninian. We know that in the sixth 
century this name was so loved in Ireland, that in the Martyr- 
ologies St. Ninian is mentioned under the name Monennoc, 
“Mo” meaning “ My,” “ Nenn,” taking the place of “ Ninian,” 
and “Oc” being a diminutive term of endearment, so that the 
word may be properly translated, “ My dear little Ninian.” It is 
quite true that some distinguished Irish Saints were brought up 
at Whitherne, but it is far more probable that the veneration 
rendered to St. Ninian in Ireland was owing to St. Patrick’s 
love and reverence for him, and that during his apostolate in 
Ireland he taught his disciples to honour and love Saints Martin 
and Ninian. 

And now the end is coming of that loving family under St- 
Martin’s rule. He is still vigorous, and at the call of duty, he 
goes on a mission of peace to visit a neighbouring ecclesiastic. 
He is accompanied by his monks. The exertion is too much 
for him ; it is his last effort,and he returns home to die. But in 
describing the last scene, I will again borrow the words of a 
Master. Cardinal Newman thus tells the story. “A fever had 
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already got possession of him. He assembled his disciples and 
announced to them that he was going. They, with passionate 
laments, deprecated such a dispensation, as involving the ex- 
posure of his flock to the wolves. The Saint was moved, and 
used words which have become famous in the Church—‘ Lord, if 
I be yet necessary to Thy people, I decline not the labour ; Thy 
will be done!’ His wish was heard, not his prayer. His fever 
lay upon him; during the trial, he continued his devotions as 
usual, causing himself to be laid in sackcloth and ashes. On his 
disciples asking to be allowed to place straw under him instead, 
he made answer, ‘ Sons, it becomes a Christian to die in ashes. 
Did I set any other example, I should sin myself.” They 
wished to turn him on his side, to ease his position ; but he ex- 
pressed a wish to see heaven rather than earth, that his spirit 
might, as it were, be setting out on its journey. It is said that 
on this he saw the evil spirit at his side ; and he addressed him 
in words expressive of his assurance that his Lord’s merits were 
fully effectual for him, and his soul perfected. ‘ Beast of blood, 
he exclaimed, ‘why standest thou here? Deadly one, thou 
shalt find nothing in me; Abraham’s bosom is receiving me.’ 
With these words he expired.” (“Church of the Fathers,” p. 348). 
St. Martin was buried at Tours, and 2000 of his monks attended 
the funeral. 

St. Sulpicius, in his second Epistle, tells us that he was absent 
at the time, but St. Patrick was still at Marmoutier, was present 
at the last sad scene, and was one of the mourners at his uncle’s 
funeral. Probus tells us “that he remained with him for the 
space of four years, receiving the tonsure and admission into the 
clerical state, and he held fast to the doctrine and learning he 
had received from him.” Probus further adds :—“ He passed his 
time in utter submission, with patience, obedience, charity, and 
chastity, and in all purity in soul and spirit, remaining a virgin 
in the fear of the Lord, and walking all the days of his life in 
holiness and simplicity of heart.” (“Trias Thaumat,” p. 48). 
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St. Patrick derived many advantages from his sojourn at 
Marmoutier ; it is plain from his writings that his learning was 
more infused than acquired by study. In this he was like St. 
Martin, who, St. Sulpicius assures us, was unskilled in letters, but 
under his uncle he learnt to be obedient in all things, to despise 
the pleasures and vanities of the world, and to give himself more 
and more to the work pointed out by the Holy Spirit for him to 
do. One practice of the religious life cost him a severe struggle. 
In the northern climates in which he had been brought up, and 
in which he had lived up to reaching man’s estate, he had been 
accustomed to use animal food. He found it difficult to give 
this up, and to be content with a mere abstinence diet. An 
amusing story is told by his biographers, how on one occasion 
“a desire of eating meat came upon him, until being ensnared 
and carried away by his desire, he obtained some swine’s flesh, 
and concealed it in a certain vessel.” The story goes on to tell 
us that he was reproved in a vision, and that he was filled with 
remorse. “Striking his breast with many strokes, he cast him- 
self to the earth, and watered it with a shower of tears, as if he 
had been guilty of all crimes.” When he arose from the ground, 
he utterly renounced and abjured the eating of flesh-meat, even 
through the rest of his life. 

It is hard to account for St. Patrick’s complete silence in his 
confession as to this part of his life. He never mentions 
Marmoutier nor St. Martin, and there is only one accidental 
allusion to his ordination to the Diaconate. As, however, this 
incident shows in a striking light his natural yearning for human 
sympathy, and the warmth and entire devotion of his attach- 
ments, I give it in his own words. “ From anxiety with sorrow 
of mind, I told my dearest friend what I had done in my youth, 
in one day, nay rather in one hour, because I was not then able to 
overcome” (p. 594). This occurred before he was a deacon, and 
he fixes the date by remarking that it was 30 years before he was 
ordained Bishop, that is before 403... The memory of this youth- 
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ful fault, committed when he was about fifteen years old, was a 
cause of deep sorrow to him for the whole of his life. At every 
oreat crisis in his life, it filled his soul with sorrow and anxious 
doubts, and we shall see later, that it again caused him serious 
trouble on his promotion to the Episcopate. Even in old age, he 
cannot allude to it, without clearly showing how painful the rc- 
collection was to him. 

It is time now to give a brief sketch of the march of political 
events, for they throw a strong light on matters which must 
have greatly influenced the actions and character of our Saint. 
The Emperor Theodosius died in 395, when but fifty years old, the 
year after St. Patrick’s escape from Ireland. Patrick would hear 
of his death with regret, not merely on public grounds, because 
the State had lost a wise and firm ruler, but also for more 
personal reasons. Calpurnius, our Saint’s father, had accom- 
panied Theodosius the elder to Britain in 367, and the younger 
Theodosius, afterwards the great emperor, served in the army, 
and was his comrade in arms. Many a time must the boy 
Succoth have heard his father talk of the cool courage, and of 
the military skill of his commander’s son. So when Theodosius 
became Emperor, in St. Patrick’s eyes he would not be a far-off 
stranger who was raised to the purple, but an old companion in 
arms of his father. On his death the Empire of the east and 
west was divided between the two sons of Theodosius, Arcadius 
and Honorius, Arcadius taking the east with Constantinople for 
his capital, and Honorius the west, who made Milan the scat of 
his government. But the hands of Theodosius’ sons were not 
those of the father. He had been a brave warrior and a great 
statesman. His sons inherited not his talents, and their reigns 
are little more than a record of disaster and disgrace. All the 
military skill of Theodosius had been taxed to keep at bay the 
barbarians from the north and east, who now swarmed on the 
frontiers of the empire ; and his utmost efforts had been needed 
to put down and crush insubordination amongst his ambitious 
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courtiers and generals. It was not long, after his strong hand 
had been withdrawn, before attacks from without, and rebellions 
from within, prepared the way for the complete destruction of 
the empire. As long as Patrick was transcribing manuscripts, 
and pursuing the peaceful if austere life at Marmoutier, he 
would be little affected by the fears and alarms which agitated 
the world without. But the storm of barbarism which under 
Alaric the Goth spread desolation in Macedonia and Greece in 
403, shortly after his being ordained deacon burst upon Italy. 
The effeminate and cowardly Honorius fled from Milan to what 
he considered an impregnable retreat on the slopes of the Alps, 
in what is now Piedmont. Flere he was in the utmost danger 
from the relentless pursuit of the enemy, and was only saved by 
the skill and valour of his great minister and general Stilicho. 
Troops had been hastily summoned from the most remote dis- 
tricts of the Empire to beat back the barbarians, and the legions 
guarding the Antonine wall and Dumbarton took part in the 
great battle fought at Pollentia. In 406, only three years later, 
the wave of invasion burst over Gaul, and the Germans from the 
Rhine overspread and laid waste some of its fairest cities and 
most fertile districts. From these attacks no one was safe. In 
the words of Gibbon “ the consuming flames of war spread from 
the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part of the seventeen 
provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive country, as far as 
the ocean, the Alps and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the 
barbarians, who drove before them in a promiscuous crowd, the 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, Jaden with the spoils of 
their homes and their altars.” This first invasion was not on so 
vast a scale as to produce great permanent effect in Gaul. The 
invaders secured their spoil and marched on ; and the great bulk 
of the people continued Roman in institutions, in manners, in 
language, arts and religion. It was soon to be succeeded by 
more scrious assaults before which civilisation, letters and re- 
ligion, all alike succumbed. Meanwhile, the weakness of the 
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central authority in Italy made itself felt as far as Britain. The 
name of Honorius commanded no respect among the legions 
stationed in our Island. The troops there, in all the insolence of 
irresponsible power, chose for themselves Emperors for the hour, 
and on the first change of their caprice, murdered the puppets 
they had created. In 406 they saluted as I:mperor a common 
soldier named Constantine. He was a man already past the 
prime of life, and was the father of two sons, one named 
Constans, who is said to have been a monk at Winchester. 
Whatever his origin and education may here have been, he 
proved a man of courage and determination, but unfortunately 
he was not content with rule in his native Island, but aspired to 
dominion on the Continent, and aimed at becoming Emperor of 
the West. His first efforts were successful. After being pro- 
claimed Augustus, he led his troops to Boulogne ; with the 
assistance of some Roman corps which lay dispersed in the 
neighbourhood, he cleared the province of the German barba- 
rians. His success caused him to be received by the Gauls as a 
deliverer, and he was acknowledged Emperor of the West. I necd 
not pursue his history further than to say that he took his son 
Constans from the cloister, conferred upon him the dignity of 
Cesar, and put him in command of an army despatched to sub- 
due Spain. The expedition was successful, but the success was 
short lived, and Constans was put to death by Gerontius, one of 
his own generals, who rebelled against him. Meanwhile the 
father, Constantine, had fixed his seat of government at Arles, a 
former imperial residence. He actually obtained from the weak 
Emperor Honorius a recognition of his title, but did not long 
enjoy his dignity, for in 411 Arles was besieged and finally taken 
by Constantius, a general sent by Honorius to re-assert his 
authority over Gaul and Spain. Constantine was taken prisoner, 
and on his way to Ravenna was privately put to death. 

In the midst of these storms of foreign invasion and intestine 
War, our Saint was quietly pursuing his preparation for his great 
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undertaking. He had learnt the practice of the monastic life at 
Marmoutier ; he was still further to advance in virtue and learn- 
ing at Lerins, a small island in the Mediterranean, about two 
leagues from the French coast, and not far from Toulon. Nearly 
all the ancient biographers speak of his sojourn on an island in 
the Tyrrhene sea, where St. Fiacc tells us he meditated, and 
modern writers are unanimous in identifying this island with 
Lerins. Here St. Honoratus had founded his famous school and 
monastery about 410. As St. Martin died in 397, there is an in- 
terval of thirteen years to be accounted for, and probably St. 
Patrick spent these years in the monastery at Marmoutier. 

There are few more interesting episodes in Church History, 
than the rise in the early part of the fifth century of this celebrat- 
ed seat of learning and piety. As it has been described in eloquent 
words by the illustrious Montalembert, it would be almost pre- 
sumptuous in me to go over the same ground; and though the 
extract is lengthy, I trust the reader will be grateful for my 
quoting his glowing narrative. 


The sailor, the soldier, or the traveller who proceeds from 
the roadstead of Toulon to sail towards Italy on the East, 
passes among two or three islands, rocky and arid, surmounted 
here and there by a slender cluster of pines. He looks at them 
with indifference, and avoids them. However, one of these 
islands has been for the soul, for the mind, for the moral pro- 
gress of humanity, a centre purer and more fertile than any 
famous isle of the Hellenic Archipelago. It is Lerins, formerly 
occupied by a city, which was already ruined in the time of 
Pliny, and where, at the commencement of the fifth century, 
nothing more was to be seen than a desert coast, rendered un- 
approachable by the numbers of serpents which swarmed there. 
In 410, a man landed and remained there; he was called 
Honoratus. Descended from a consular race, educated and 
cloquent, but devoted from his youth to great piety, he desired 
to bea monk. His father charged his eldest brother, a gay and 
impetuous young man, to turn him from ascetic life ; but, on the 
contrary, it was he who gained his brother. After many diff- 
culties, he at last found repose at Lerins; the serpents yielded 
the place to him; a multitude of disciples gathered round him 
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A community of austere monks and indefatigable labourers was 
formed there. The face of the isle was changed, the desert 
became a paradise ; a country bordered with deep woods, watered 
by beneficent streams, rich with verdure, enamelled with flowers, 
embalmed by their perfumes, revealed the fertilising presence 
there of a new race. Honoratus, whose fine face was radiant 
with a sweet and attractive majesty, opened the arms of his love 
to the sons of all countries who desired to love Christ. A 
multitude of disciples of all nations joined him. The West could 
no longer envy the East ; and shortly that retreat, destined, in 
the intentions of its founder, to renew upon the Coasts of Provence 
the austerities of the Thebaid, became a celebrated school of 
theology and Christian philosophy, a citadel inaccessible to the 
waves of barbarian invasion, an asylum for literature and science 
which had fled from Italy invaded by the Goths; in short, a 
nursery of bishops and saints, who were destined to spread over 
the whole of Gaul the knowledge of the Gospel and the glory of 
Lerins. We shall soon see the beams of that light flashing as 
far as Ireland and England, by the blessed hands of Patrick and 
Augustine. There is perhaps nothing more touching in monastic 
annals than the picture traced by one of the most illustrious sons 
of Lerins,of the paternal tenderness of Honoratus for the numerous 
family of monks whom he had collected round him. He could 
read the depths of their souls to discover all their griefs. He 
neglected no effort to banish every sadness, every painful re- 
collection of the world. He watched their sleep, their health, 
their food, their labours, that each might serve God according to 
the measure of his strength. Thus he inspired them with a love 
more than filial: “In him,” they said, “we find not only a father, 
but an entire family, a country, the whole world.” When he 
wrote to any of those who were absent, they said, on receiving 
his letters, written, according to the usage of the time, upon 
tablets of wax: “It is honey which he has poured back into that 
wax, honey drawn from the inexhaustible sweetness of his heart.” 
In that island Paradise, and under the care of such a shepherd, 
the perfume of life breathed everywhere. These monks who had 
sought happiness by renouncing secular life, felt and proclaimed 
that they had found it ; to see their serene and modest joy, their 
union, their gentleness, and their firm hope, one could have 
belived oneself in presence of a battalion of angels at rest. 
The churches of Arles, Avignon, Lyons, Vienne, Troyes, Riez, 
Frejus, Valence, Metz, Nice, Vence, Apt, Carpentras, and Saintes, 
borrowed from the happy isle, as it was everywhere called, their 
most illustrious bishops. Honoratus, taken from his monastery 
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to be elevated to the metropolitan see of Arles, had for his 
successor, as abbot of Lerins, and afterwards as bishop of Arles, 
his pupil and relative Hilary, to whom we owe the admirable 
biography of his master. Hilary, whom the gentle and tender 
Honoratus had drawn from worldly life after a desperate resist- 
ance, by force of entreaties, caresses, and tears, retained in the 
Episcopate the penitent and laborious life of the cloister of 
Lerins. He went through his diocese and the neighbouring 
country always on foot. and barefooted, even in the snow. 
Celebrated for his eloquence, his unwearied zeal, his ascendancy 
over the crowd, and by the numerous miracles which he worked. 
He was once at variance with the Pope, St. Leo the Great, who 
deprived him of his title of metropolitan, to punish him for certain 
uncanonical usurpations ; but Hilary knew how to yield, and after 
his death the great Pope did him justice by calling him Azlary 
of holy memory. Amongst this harvest of saints, prelates, and 
doctors, which Lerins gave to Gaul and to the Church, there 
are still several whom it is important to indicate, because they 
are reckoned among the Fathers, and illuminated all the fifth 
century with their renown. Holding the first rank amongst these 
was the great and modest Vincent de Lerins, who was the first 
controversialist of his time, and who has preserved to posterity 
the name of the isle which had been the cradle of his genius. 
He composed the short and celebrated work which has gained 
him immortality, in 434, three years after the Council of Ephesus, 
and on occasion of the Nestorian heresy which that council had 
condemned. He would not put his name to it, and entitled it 
humbly “ Remarks of the Pilgrim,” Commonitorium Peregrini. 
In this he has fixed with admirable precision, and in language 
as decisive as it is simple and correct, the rule of Catholic 
faith, by establishing it on the double authority of Scripture and 
tradition, and originating the celebrated definition of orthodox 
interpretation: Quod semper, guod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est. After having thus established the immutability cf Catholic 
doctrine, he demands: “Shall there then be no progress in the 
Church of Christ?” “There shall be progress,” he answers, 
“and even great progress, for who would be so envious of the 
cood of men, or so cursed of God, as to prevent it? But it will be 
progress, and not change. With the growth of the ages and 
centuries, there must necessarily be a growth of intelligence, of 
wisdom, and of knowledge, for each man as for all the Church. 
But the religion of souls must imitate the progress of the human 
form, which, in developing and growing with years, never ceases 
to be the same in the maturity of age as in the flower of youth.” 
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Vincent has inscribed at the head of his masterpicce, a testi- 
mony of his gratitude for the sweet sanctuary of Lerins, which 
was for him,as he says, the port of religion, when, after having been 
long tossed about on the sca of this world, he came there to 
seek peace and study, that he might escape, not only the ship- 
wrecks of the present life, but the fires of the world to come. 
With Lerins also is associated the fame of Salvian, the most 
eloquent man of his age after St. Augustine, and surnamed the 
master of bishops, though himself only a priest. He passed five 

ears at Lerins ; he experienced there the charms of peace and 
solitude in the midst of the horrors of barbarian invasion, and 
that frightful corruption of the Roman world, of which he has 
traced so startling a picture in his treatise upon the Government 
of God. But the influence of the holy and learned Provengal isle 
shone still further than Lyons. Thence Troyes chose for its bishop 
that illustrious St. Lupus, who arrested Attila at the gates of 
Troyes, before St. Leo had arrested him at the gates of Rome. 
It was he who demanded of the king of the Huns, “ Who art . 
thou?” and who received the far-famed response, “J am Attila 
the scourge of God.’ The intrepid gentleness of the bishop-monk 
disarmed the ferocious invader. He left Troyes without injuring 
it, and drew back to the Rhine, but took the bishop with him, 
thinking that the presence of so holy a man would serve asa 
safeguard to his army. (“ Monks of the West.’’) 

At Lerins St. Patrick made the acquaintance of these men so 
graphically described by Montalembert. But with St. Patrick 
to know persons whom he esteemed was to love them, and the 
companions of the day became the friends of his life. From 
intercourse with the polished scholars who were his fellow- 
companions in prayer, in labour and in study, at Lerins, his own 
manner would gradually lose its rudeness, would acquire that 
indefinable charm which accompanies good breeding and 
refinement. 

In this sanctuary of learning and religion, St. Patrick passed 
the years previous to 418, about which time he went to Auxerre 
to place himself under the direction of St. Germanus. Probably 
enough, he would make his acquaintance through St. Lupus, 
who was with him at Lerins. He could not be less than 37 years 
old when he joined the community at Lerins, and he was more 
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than 40 when he came under the guidance of St. Ger- 
manus. 

It may well be asked, what of Ireland during all these years ? 
Had St. Patrick forgotten it? Did he in the repose of the 
monastic life shrink from the hardships, the toils, the disappoint- 
ments of a missionary life? From time to time he would hear 
of the wild expeditions of Niall, King of Ireland, of the ravages 
he inflicted on the coasts of Gaul and Britain, and of the dread 
that the very name of the Scoti excited in the minds of men. 
Perhaps, too, he might hear of the violent death of Niall in the 
Iccian sea, now the English Channel, in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne. Perhaps, too, the strange story of the death of Dathi, 
Niall’s successor, at the foot of the Alps by a flash of lightning, 
might reach his ears. Such accounts might well stagger Fis 
purpose of preaching among such a people, had he been made of 
different stuff from what he was. But he neither hurried in the 
execution of his resolve, nor was he deterred from it by difficulty 
or danger. He waited for the Divine Voice to tell him when the 
time was come to set about the work of his life. That voice 
spoke not, till he was past the prime of life. and his hair was be- 
coming tinged with grey. But his faith wavered not. In the 
meantime, he went on his way, perfecting himself in ecclesiastical 
learning and discipline ; strengthening the deep foundation he 
had laid already, of patience, humility, and trust in God. In 
these days of haste, we cannot look back on the long preparation 
of well-nigh forty years of St. Patrick in Gaul without wonder 
and astonishment. But St. Patrick knew that he was under the 
suidance of the Holy Spirit, and that nothing was lost, but all 
was well—so long as he stood ready to act on the Divine 
admonition. 


ROBERT GRADWELL. 
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Frank Leward. 
(Continned.) 
Lampton to Frank. 
PUMP COURT, TEMPLE, J/ay 23, 1843. 


DEAR OLD FRANK,—I have been reading so hard ever since 
you left, I was obliged to give up all letter-writing. You will 
be glad to hear I was successful, and got a first in classics. I 
did not attempt anything else. I shall not go in for a fellow- 
ship, because I know if I got one, the attractions of Oxford are 
so great I should be tempted to live there, and gradually 
become a musty old don. Besides, Iam not sure I could con- 
scientiously subscribe all the Articles. You know I used to 
wish to take Holy Orders, but I find I cannot honestly do so, 
although I can remain in our beloved Church loyally as a lay- 
man. Under these circumstances, I resolved some time since to 
go to the Bar, and I began to eat dinners accordingly at the 
{nner Temple a year ago while I was still at Oxford. I have 
now two years of reading and eating dinners to do, and then I 
shall be ready to be called to the Bar. 

It was a dreadful trial to me to take the cold plunge and 
come away from Oxford. Iam not reconciled to London yet. 
The life is so different. In Oxford I knew every one; all I met 
seemed to be friends, and trusted friends. I knew every stone in 
her beautiful streets and colleges, every tree in her gardens, every 


blade of grass in her meadows. Here I am a stranger amongst 
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strangers. People seem to eye me with distrust ; and London’s 
dirty streets and smoky air strike dismay into my very soul. I 
believe the Temple is the nearest approach that can be found 
in London to the quiet of Oxford. We have at least gardens, 
some trees and a fountain, but yet it is so different. When we 
have dined in our snug little hall, for a moment, sitting over our 
port wine, I can almost fancy myself back at Oriel; but as soon 
as dinner is over, instead of the merry wines or musical even- 
ings, we get lost in the rush and roar of Fleet Street, Chancery 
Lane or the Strand, and one’s individuality is involved in the 
surging crowd. 

The Temple dinners are curious assemblies. At the high 
table sit the benchers, just as the dons do at Oxford ; at the left 
hand side down the Hall is a table for the barristers, where sit 
a few old men who have failed in life, and who come to get a 
cheap dinner and wine for nothing, and tell curious old stories 
of forty years ago, when, they say, there really were great men 
at the bar. Down the right hand side are the students’ tables, 
where I dine, a perfect contrast to the old barristers’. It is all 
noise and fun there, and few reflect that they may one day be 
sitting at the other table, white-haired old men, disappointed with 
life and everything else. How few among us, I often think, 
will ever rise to any eminence in our profession ; how many will 
give it up in despair. 

We dine in sets of four, or messes as they are called. On the 
first night of dining, having frst got two barristers to certify 
that you are sufficiently respectable to become a member of the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple and paid fees, no small 
sum, you knock at a curiously carved old oak door, bearing the 
date 1575, and go to a kind-looking old gentleman sitting at a 
desk in a sort of lobby. Lots of students and a few barristers 
are knocking and entering, and putting on gowns, which they 
are assisted to do by an old porter. The kind-looking old 
gentleman takes your name, and the name of the other students, 
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and as it is your first dinner, demands seven shillings for a 
bottle of wine. When all the students are in, he takes you up 
the Hall, and introduces you to a mess not yet made up, unless 
you have your own party, as I had, and puts down your bottle 
of wine. Other students are looking out for their friends to 
make up their messes, and there is some noise and confusion. 
It is necessary to be in before grace is said, or your dinner does 
not count for keeping the Term. Then some benchers enter by 
a side door, the head butler bangs a book upon the table, and 
the senior bencher, or if there are no benchers, the senior 
barrister, and he is generally very senior, says grace, and dinner 
begins—a solid, too solid dinner. The students get a thick 
potent soup one day, and a thick solid fish the other, never both. 
Then a solid heavy joint, and an equally solid heavy pudding 
and then an excellent cheese. This substantial fare is washed 
down by unlimited Temple beer brewed in the Temple and truly 
delicious. Besides this the Honourable Society presents a 
bottle of either port or sherry. So you see on your first night 
you get as much beer as you like, and more wine than you can 
drink. 

It was not so elegant a repast as some of the little dinners we 
used to have at Oxford, and I felt almost as if I had got back to 
Upton again ; yet it was not unpleasant. It is the height of 
icnorance to begin to drink your wine until all four glasses are 
filled. The wine captain, that is the one who happens to be one 
of the first two in the mess, with his back to the Hall and not to 
the wall, fills his glass and passes the bottle to the man opposite, 
who is called the captain of the mess, who passes it to his right- 
hand neighbour, who in his turn passes it to the one opposite to 
him. Then the captain of the mess bows to the wine captain, 
then both captains bow diagonally and then laterally, and then, 


having all bowed to one another, you may begin to drink your 
wine. These are some of the rules of the Temple handed down 


from immemorial ages, and said to be a remnant of Knight- 
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Templar times. Many other peculiar forms of ritual are observed 
of which it would be curious to trace the origin. 

Borthwick, you remember him at Oriel, was with me and 
Truelove of S. John’s; they had dined before, so we had a 
pleasant party and much talk and joke. I always get those two 
in my mess if I can manage it. The barristers have soup and 
fish, and the two top messes have two bottles of wine to each 
mess instead of one, which they seem to enjoy and always finish, 
while the benchers get all the luxuries the world can afford, and 
when they have finished them they retire to a sumptuous 
chamber, whose mantel-piece was carved by Grinling Gibbons, 
“that incomparable artist,” and there enjoy dessert and wine fit 
for the gods of Olympus. As for our mess we did not get 
through the fiery mixture which marked my advent to the first 
rung of the ladder which every student imagines will conduct 
him to the Lord High Chancellorship, Keeper of the Seals and 
Her Majesty’s conscience, but the port was not bad, and as the 
evening light faded and left us there the last of the students, it 
was a scene and occasion I shall never forget. To enter a pro- 
fession which may lead up to a position in the world as high as 
any can lead to, for the first time to find aneself among the 
memories of so many departed great ones, some of whose portraits 
look down upon us, and whose coats-of-arms, many of ancient 
date, surround the walls of the old Hall, cannot but bring to the 
mind interesting and hopeful reflections, though with them are 
thoughts not untinged with melancholy. I could not drive from 
my mind a dear regret at leaving Oxford and so many old friends 
of that happy period of my life when work itself was very 
happiness. Amongst those friends, dear old Frank, don’t think 
I forgot you in your far-off new home beyond the waters, or 
failed to wish you, too, might have been here keeping terms, not 
perhaps with a view of making a living at the bar, as I shall 
have to try to do, but at any rate of qualifying yourself for being 
a Justice of the Peace as so many country gentlemen do. 
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But to return to our muttons which are not finished yet. 
Soon however the old book is banged on the table again, grace 
is said, the benchers retire to their wine, most of the students rush 
off to theatres or other places of amusement, throwing their 
gowns at the waiters, here called paniers, as they go out ; the 
srey-haired old barristers grow merry once again over their wine, 
and we, a few students, are left sole possessors of the now quict 
Hall. This Hall is not architecturally fine,—not to be compared 
to the Middle Temple Hall, built in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
where the Midsummer Night’s Dream was first enacted in the 
presence of Her Majesty and the greater majesty of Shakespeare, 
the most perfect specimen I think of domestic architecture you 


can find in England,—but it is very comfortable. 
So my initiation into the ancient mystery of the law concluded. 


Truelove and Borthwick had some engagement, and I wandered 
a little about the Temple and thought of Charles Lamb and his 
old benchers, of Dr. Johnson and his Goldy; then I strolled 
through the gardens and saw the heavy-laden barges going 
gently by with the tide down the river to their destination ; and 
I looked at that river with astonishment when I remembered 
that this very same water had come from Oxford, and that it 
was there a clear joyful stream, but here so deeply stained with 
filth and dirt of all descriptions. Often now when I look at it as 
I did on the first day I became a degenerate Templar, I cannot 
help a silent prayer in those quiet, almost deserted gardens, that 
I and those who have come up with me from our old Alma Mater 
may, through the defilements of the great world and the 
temptations and besetting sins of our profession, keep our con- 
sciences as pure and untarnished as they were when we were 
surrounded by the holier influence of our beloved Oxford. 

But I almost forget I am writing to you of my first day in the 
Temple, and not, as I am now, a student actually working there, 
Well, old man, I went back to Oriel after eating my dinners, and 
as I told you, read hard and gota first. It was with a mingled 
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feeling of pride and sorrow that I took leave of my old rooms 
and sold my things to a freshman—proud that I had succeeded, 
thankful to those from whom I had learnt so much, but with a 
very aching heart as I bid farewell to the old place, the old 
staircase, the old quad, the old chapel. I then almost wished I 
could throw away ambition and go on living there as some of 
my best friends are going to do for many years, if not all their 
lives. Though the bar holds out great inducements, its prizes 
seemed small things to me if bought by years of dreary quibbling 
and dry reading of old musty precedents, narrowing the mind 
and limiting its charities ; and if success is gained after years of 
struggling I fear it necessarily brings with it turmoil, envy, and 
jealousy. However, I made up my mind to it, so heart and soul 
I have gone in for it. Ihave a bedroom off 8S. James’ Street, and 
I read from ten to five every day with a special pleader in Pump 
Court, one of the cleverest of his profession. It is impossible to 
explain to you what a special pleader is. As yet I am very new 
to the work, but I can already see it is a nice art, requiring a 
microscopic mind, and that, like the art of logic as learned at 
Oxford, it can be taught only by an expert and learnt by practice. 
At five I take a long walk, generally through the Park, and 
either dine out in the evening or at the club. Often I come 
back Temple-wards to very simple fare at the Mitre or the Cock 
and so to work again at law. One night in the weck I goto a 
debating society, not quite so large or amusing as our old society, 
of which I became president, at Vincent’s, but composed of those 
who have more knowledge of life, more experience of the world. 
Sometimes I go to Cogers’ Hall and hear the great unwashed 
spout liberty and revolution, and they sometimes carry me away 
with them, for I am becoming quite a Radical. 

I have not heard a word from your mother since you left. I 
must write to her for news of you, for of course you never write 
tome. I had a letter from old Saunders the other day saying he 
means to give up at the end of this half and retire to a cottage 
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he has somewhere in the Lake district, and asking me to go and 
see him there. He says he is tired of school work, and since we 
have gone he doesn’t take so much interest in it as he used to do. 
I shall perhaps go to see him in the long vacation. 

Now fare thee well, old man. I have written this at sundry 
intervals, when business has been slack, when John Doe has for 
a short time ceased to harass his inveterate debtor and unsatis- 
factory tenant Richard Roe, and the casual ejector has grown 
more casual than ever and has forgotten to eject—Your true 
friend and well-wisher in the setting forth, 


C. AUGUSTIN BAMPTON. 


Frank to Mrs. Leward. 


THE GLADES, WAIRAPA, NEW ZEALAND, 
Oct. 1843. 


My DEAR MOTHER In my last letter to papa I told you I 
had arranged to take up land with Johnson. We had difficulty 
in finding any that would do, all the land near Wellington is 
either taken up or costs so much we couldnt afford it, so we got 
a lot of land from the natives through the government at a very 
low price and are putting up a small place on it and beginning 
to cultivate it and getting stock on by degrees. It takes a long 
time to get stock up we have to go to Wellington and drive it 
ourselves its very hilly round Wellington and we have to bear 
away to the West through a ravine covered with pine trees called 
by the natives Ngahauranga. Then there is a flat plane called 
Tawa and forest land chiefly pine trees with a lot of very thick 
undergrowth to Porirua harbour, thats about 12 miles from 
Wellington. The scenery is awfully fine from there to Pahutanui. 
To the east is the valley of the Hut river and you pass through 
Horokewi valley. About 24 miles from Wellington you come 
to Paikakariki mountain very high its awfully difficult to cross 
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with stock but theres the most wonderful view from the top. 
On your left along side the sea with a funny looking island called 
Kapiti where there is the most extraordinary lot of fish. We go 
down there sometimes for a change and get over in an open boat 
and you can pull up the fish as fast as you like awfully fine fish. 
Then you can see the whole west coast line a tremendous way 
and on a clear day right over Cooks Straits to the Middle Island 
and Mount Egmond 200 miles off they say more than 8000 feet 
high and always covered with snow. Then theres an enormous 
plain to the north stretching right away to the Manawato river. 
As you come down Paikakariki you see the shore and you can 
go along the beach if you like for miles. The sand is as firm as 
anything and it is rum to see the sea-gulls and a lot of other 
sea birds getting the big shellfish all alongthe sand. They take 
the shells in their beaks up a good height and let them drop 
that cracks them open and then the birds swoop down and eat 
them. 

The sheep and cattle tread the ground in wet weather into a 
sort of bog and then it is almost impossible in some places to 
get along. You should see me and Johnson in our red shirts 
riding after the beasts with stock whips nearly six yards long. 
In fine weather it isnt bad fun only you have to go so slowly it 
sets tiresome after a bit. At night we have to sleep as well as 
we can, we make a fire and one sleeps while the other looks after 
the stock. We have a blanket each folded up and tied round us 
over one shoulder and round the waist lengthways, besides that 
we have waterproof bags under our saddles to sleep in if its wet 
at night. Its getting fine weather now so we shall push on I 
hope and get a lot of work done. We are only putting up a 
wooden place at first and we shall enlarge it by degrees, Nearly 
all our capital is gone in buying the place and the stock and the 
wages of two men who help us. When we get settled we can 
borrow enough money to get some more stock on and do a little 
fencing. The Maoris have been very good to us so far but they 
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are awfully lazy. They dont care a bit about saving up. As 
soon as they make enough to live on till the end of the year they 
stop work and go off and live on it in perfect idleness. Idleness 
is what your Maori thoroughly enjoys. You see it in the chiefs 
more than in the lower ones that work for us sometimes. Wages 
are fearfully high ten shillings a day for most men. However I 
expect by this time next year we shall be well off and making a 
lot of money and then I know what I shall do. We have over 
1000 sheep now and 200 head of cattle and what with their own 
increase and others we shall buy if we can raise 42000 more 
from the bank we shall pay our debts off and get more men to 
work and we shall then do very well and in two or three years I 
expect we shall be awfully rich. I must finish now I dont get 
much time for writing nor much paper to write on. Your 
affectionate son FRANK. 
P.S.—My dear Mother I write this on a separate sheet because 
I dont want anyone but you to sce it. Will you do something 
very particular for me and give the letter to Mabel yourself when 
you sce her at Claydon. Mind you give it her yourself I know 
I can trust you more than anyone in the world and I dont mind 
you knowing it, but I wouldnt have anyone else know it for 
anything. Go to Claydon soon and give it her theres a dear old 
mother. Im awfully sorry youve been ill lately cheer up now. 


Mrs. Leward to Frank. 
CLAYDON, .J/ay 20, 1844. 


MY DEAREST Boy,—I have just got your Ictter written from 
your new home, the first I have had from you for so very very 
long. If you only knew how I treasure up your letters, and how 
many times I read them over and over again, until I think I 
know every word of them by heart, you would try to write to 
your poor old mother oftener. It’s all the pleasure I have on 
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earth since mamma has gone, and when I am not doing that I 
hardly know what I am doing now-a-days. I used to be so 
happy and light-hearted when you were here ever since that 
happy day when you were first given to me. How I remember 
when they brought you to me, looking so innocent and peaceful, 
and fast asleep, and when you woke up there was such a look 
of trust in your eyes, I thought we should always be all in all to 
one another, and ever since then, dear Frank, you have been the 
one thought of my heart and the whole object of my existence. 
Perhaps I have been wrong. Papa often says I am doing very 
wrong, and that I must expect to be punished for it ; but when 
I kneel down at night and try to remember all my sins and 
shortcomings, I cannot find it possible to say from my heart that 
I believe it to be wrong. God seems to have appointed me to 
watch and pray for you, in spirit at least, if all others forsake 
you. 

Indeed, Frank, those who ought to help you seem to be plotting 
against you. My dear boy, was there ever anything seriously 
between you and Mabel? Of course I could see she was fond 
of you, and you were always glad to be with her. From the 
time you were children you used to agree so well together, and 
seemed, I used to think, made for one another. She is indeed a 
charming, beautiful young woman, and would make any man 
happy, if she really loved him; but at the same time she is en- 
tirely under her mother’s control, and partly from a natural 
dread of offending her and partly from a high sense of duty, I 
believe she would implicitly obey her mother’s wishes even in 
the choice of a husband. We are all staying here now with 
Aunt Jane ; she was anxious for us to come as she has been ailing 
lately and low-spirited. Papa and Arthur were anxious to be 
here, and Papa has to manage the property till Arthur is of age, 
which will not be till next October. 

Arthur has been staying with the Greys, but is back with us 
now. He is doing very well at Cambridge. Mabel is often here 
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to see Aunt Jane. My dear boy, I don’t know whether I ought 
to write, and I hardly know how to go on. I gave her your 
letter when we were quite alone yesterday. She grew very pale 
and trembled all over; I thought she was going to faint. I am 
not pleased with her. I sometimes feel as though I could rise up 
and denounce them all, but that would be so wrong in me. 
Perhaps my suspicions are ill-founded. They seem to keep 
me in the dark, but I can see there is some great plot, 
and they don’t want me to know what it is. Oh what a 
world this is, and what will not people do, even the most 
religious, for money and estates! I was very cold, I am afraid, 
when I gave your letter to Mabel. I cannot write any more. 
There seems to me to be a rumbling in the earth, as though the 
foundations of the world were getting loose. I wonder whether 
it is your spirit in New Zealand fretfully remonstrating against 
treachery. Alas! alas! 

God bless you, my own darling boy.—From your loving 
mother, M. A. LEWARD. 


Arthur Leward to Frank. 


TRINITY COLL., CAMBRIDGE, /wse 15, 1844. 


MY DEAR BROTHER,—I write at once to announce the good 
news I have just received, which will, I am sure, be parti- 
cularly pleasing to you. Mabel has accepted me. I had her 
mother’s consent, some time ago, to ask her daughter’s hand, 
but it was only to-day I received a letter from Mabel, giving her 
formal promise, and assuring my happiness. 

I know you, my dear brother, will rejoice in this fresh mani- 
festation of the Lord’s good-will towards me; this new proof, if 
proofs were wanting, that those who fear Him, and walk in His 
footsteps, will be watched over by Him as the apple of His 
eye. 
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Our father wrote some time ago, I believe, informing you of 
the disposition of the Glades estate by our late lamented grand- 
mother, and you will remember the Greys’ property joins the 
Glades. We long to hear news of you in your new home, which, 
I have no doubt, will suit you well. I must not write at greater 
length at present, as I have so many kind Christian friends to 
inform of this happy intelligence. The wedding is not to take 
place until after I have taken my degree, by which time I shall 
have also attained my majority.—I remain your affectionate 
brother, ARTHUR CHURCH LEWARD. . 


Bampton to Mrs Leward. 


PUMP COURT, TEMPLE, LONDON, 
July 4, 1844. 


DEAR Mks. LEWARD,—I heard only quite recently of the 
death of Mrs. Herbert. I knew some time ago that she could 
not be expected to remain with you long, and I was therefore 
not unprepared for the sad intelligence. How strange it seems. 
though, to hear of the death of any one we have known and 
loved, even when we are aware that the news must come before 
long! However prepared for it, it always seems to take us by 
surprise. When I remember Mrs. Herbert’s gracious ways, her 
kind consideration for all about her, her cheerfulness even when 
suffering pain, her quiet but great contentment when her guests 
were enjoying the hospitality she so bounteously afforded, even 
when she was no longer able to add to their pleasure by sharing 
it with them, her genial good nature, still as lively as ever when 
I saw her last, though she was then confined to her own room, 
and with it all a certain reminiscence which still seemed to 
breathe around her of the past, as though she remained with us 
a connecting link with the times that are gone, with its tender 
erace and the peculiar spirit which we in these days can only 
faintly imagine as lighting up the life of our ancestors, but 
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which we can so inadequately realize ; all these reflections make 
it hard to me to bear the loss of one whom I knew only as a 
kind friend ; what must it be to you who have lost not only a 
friend, the truest friend, but a mother—a relationship which to 
me, though I never was allowed the extreme happiness to know 
its value by my own experience, has always seemed to be the 
purest and most perfect that imperfect man can know in this 
world? 

Though I dare not enter into the thoughts that must have 
crowded on you, of all she had been to you from your earliest 
childhood to that supreme moment when she was taken from 
you, yet I can, I think, form some idea of what my friend telt 
when he heard of it. Next to yourself, I know of no one now 
whose loss he could more deplore. I know the tenderness of 
his heart I believe more than any one. A friend opens his heart 
more to another friend than he does sometimes even to his 
nearest relations. There is something so solemn in the nearness 
of the family tie, it seems to forbid sometimes an indulgence in 
a mutual admission of love. Just as we know ourselves least 
and are ignorant of the existence of feelings which others see we 
possess, so it is often, Iam sure, between parents and children, 
brothers and sisters. 

Pardon me for not having written sooner to condole with you 
on such a loss, and pardon me, too, if what Iam going to say 
should appear to be officious. I heard at the same time that I 
heard of Mrs. Herbert’s death, that all her property had been 
left by her not to your eldest son, as I had always supposed it 
would be, had not even been divided between your two sons, as 
perhaps it might have been, but that the whole had been left to 
the younger brother. I cannot help saying, though I should not 
say a word if Frank were here to speak for himself, that this 
extraordinary proceeding needs some explanation, and I should 
not be acting loyally to my friend if I did not ask for some ex- 
planation. Jt may be said I have no right to interfere, and with- 
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out authority from Frank I shall not interfere, but I should be 
unworthy to be considered his friend if I remained quietly by 
and was silent. 

From what I heard when we were last at the Glades, and even 
from what Mrs. Herbert said to me herself during that visit, and 
more than once, I know she then intended to leave all to Frank. 
More that that, she even did me the honour to ask me if I did 
not think she was morally bound to follow the known wishes of 
her husband, and leave the property, as she told me it had been 
left for generations, to the eldest son, there having been, it 
appears, no entail or settlement. Of course I told her I thought 
she ought to do so. She gave me no particular reason why she 
should ask such a question, but I could not help suspecting she 
had some reason. I can see it all now only too plainly. During 
the absence of the right inheritor, and in defiance of her 
husband’s wishes, and I believe in defiance of her own true 
wishes, his interests were set aside when she was on her death- 
bed, when her body was weakened by suffering and her mind 
engrossed with other things, in favour of a younger brother. 

As to the value of that younger brother when compared with 
my friend in every way, I have had many opportunities of judg- 
ing. I have known them both from boyhood. It would not be 
right for me to state to you, their mother, what my opinion is. 
If I did, it would not be favourable to the younger ; and my 
opinion, I know, would be supported by every one who knew 
them both at school. 

I did not mean to say so much on this subject when I began 
to write—perhaps I have said toomuch. As for money, I know 
Frank’s nature so well Iam afraid he would be sorry if he knew 
I had said anything about a matter he values so little. He is 
utterly careless about such things, and I have no doubt he feels 
more the loss he has sustained in the lost confidence in human 
nature which must ensue when he finds his near relations acting 
in this way towards him in his absence, than the loss of all the 
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estates in the world, or all the vulgar reputation their possession 
may bring with them. But this very carelessness on his part 
should make others more careful for him, and therefore I have 
presumed to say so much, and I will say no more on that matter. 

But there is another subject which I cannot let pass in silence, 
however painful it may be to express my opinion on it to you— 
a subject and a wrong, I know, will cut him so far more deeply 
to the quick, and go so much further to break his heart than the 
being cheated out of his inheritance by his father, that the other 
will soon be forgotten. If ever there was deep reverent love, 
pure and unalloyed, that a boy,a youth, a young man has ever 
felt for a woman, it was Frank’s love for Miss Grey. I have 
known of it for years. We all knew of it even at school. So 
great was our respect for him, that beyond a little boyish banter, 
occasionally indulged in by the least reflecting, we never, at least 
latterly, alluded to it. It had grown with his growth and 
strengthened as he grew. He never confided in me as he did in 
poor Jones, for I was a year his senior, and a year makes some 
difference in boys at school, but I knew enough. Could I see 
them together as I did at Claydon, on my visits there, and 
especially when I last saw him there, without knowing what it 
was? Could I help noticing that both you and Mrs. Herbert 
knew it well? Could any one who saw them together have any 
doubt of her affection for him, and the struggle that was going 
on with him between staying idly to dally at her side or going 
forth into the world to make a home worthy of her acceptance ? 
Poor Frank, he had such confidence in mankind, which he 
judged of by himself, I don’t suppose the slightest suspicion ever 
crossed his mind that any one could attempt to supplant him in 
his absence, most certainly not one in whom above all others he 
ought naturally to have been able to trust, even without the 
affectation of religion which that other put on. 

I hope I have not said anything unnecessarily to cause you 
pain, but I could not any longer hold my peace. Pray show 
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this to Mr. Leward if you think it well to do so.—I am, dear 
Mrs. Leward, yours very sincerely, 
C. AUGUSTIN BAMPTON. 


Mrs. Leward to Bampton 


THE SHRUBBERY. 

DEAR MR. BAMPTON,—I am so thankful to you for your kind 
letter about my dearest mother, and all you so truly say of her ; 
but it is indeed painful to read the latter part and hear such 
things said, though I know they are only too true. I have 
always tried to act impartially between my two sons, I have so 
strong a repugnance to injustice of any kind. Now when I 
think of the Glades all going to Arthur, which ought to have 
been Frank's, when I see that Arthur will some day have all the 
Leward property as well, the undoubted birthright of the eldest 
son and he the rightful heir far away working like a common 
labourer for his livelihood, and worse than all having to do so 
with a broken heart, while she he so dearly loved is being forced 
into the arms of his younger brother, just because the lands she 
will inherit join those which Arthur ought never to have had, 
I feel I can scarcely bear my existence any longer. What can 
I, a poor helpless woman, do but lament in vain. I cannot even 
write to Frank for fear lest the condolence I must send if I write 
might only aggravate his sorrow. Such griefs are better left in 
silence and those who cause them remain unnoticed, but they 
enaw into my mind, and sometimes I feel it whirling about, | 
don’t know where I am, I begin to wonder who I am, I sink into 
a stupid lethargy, and when I get better, I know exactly all that 
has passed before me and around me, though at the time I am 
quite unconscious that I take any notice of what is going on. I 
feel now while I write to you that I must not forget it is my 
husband, whom I am bound to honour and obey, who has done 
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this thing, and I donot know what to do. I don’t know whether 
I ought to send this letter to you, though I must tell you I 
received yours, and I cannot honestly pretend your strictures on 
those you speak about are not deserved. I did not mean him to 
see your letter, he is so nervous about such things, and has _ be- 
come very suspicious lately, but he happened to read it accident- 
ally, and it had a bad effect upon him ; he has been laid up ever 
since. I have not been at all well myself for sometime. I long 
for a letter from Frank, and yet I dread receiving it, for it will be 
the first Ihave had from him since what has occurred. Some- 
times I feel inclined to leave them all here to themselves to escape 
from my present restraint, and rush off to join him in his hard 
solitary work in New Zealand forests, but I suppose I must re- 
main with my husband and respect him all I can.—I am, very 
sincerely yours, 
M. A. LEWARD. 











The Passion of Mary. 
VERSES IN PASSION-TIDE. 


LADY Mary, thy bright crown 
Is no mere crown of majesty ; 
For with the reflex of His own 
Resplendent thorns Christ circled thee. 


The red rose of this Passion-tide 

Doth take a deeper hue from thee, 
In the five wounds of Jesus dyed, 

And in thy bleeding thoughts, Mary! 


The soldier struck a triple stroke 
That smote thy Jesus on the tree : 

He broke the Heart of Hearts, and broke 
The Saint’s and Mother’s hearts in thee. 


Thy Son went up the angels’ ways, 
His passion ended ; but, ah me! 

Thou found’st the road of further days 
A longer way of Calvary : 


On the hard cross of hope deferred 
Thou hung’st in loving agony, 
Until the mortal-dreaded word 



















Which chills ovv mirth, spake mirth to thee. 
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The angel Death from this cold tomb 
Of life did roll the stone away ; 


And He thou barest in thy womb 


Caught thee at last into the day, 
Before the living throne of Whom 
The Lights of Heaven burning pray. 


L’ENVOY. 


O Thou who dwellest in the day! 
Behold I pace amidst the gloom: 
Darkness is ever round my way 


With little space for sunbeam-room. 


Yet Christian sadness is divine 
Even as ¢/y patient sadness was: 
The salt tears in our life’s dark wine 
Fell in it from the saving cross. 


Bitter the bread of our repast ; 
Yet doth a sweet the bitter leaven : 
Our sorrow is the shadow cast 
Around it by the light of Heaven. 


O light in Light, shine down from Heaven! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 



















Mrs. Proctor. 


| * the early years of this century, when the blind King 

George had yet some space of time to reign, three little 
girls played or walked and talked in an old walled garden in the 
beautiful town of Warwick. 

The elder of the three, born in America, was grand-daughter 
to a famous Englishman self-exiled on account of his political 
opinions. This Englishman’s Chapel (he was a Minister) is now 
a Catholic Church, and some of his descendants are Catholic. 

The second little girl, Anne Benson Skepper, was in Warwick 
because it was Assize time, and her step-father, Basil Montagu, 
a very eminent Barrister, was on Circuit, and visiting at the 
house of Mr. John Parkes. 

The third little girl is still living, having attained a beautiful 
old age, undimmcd by infirmity, and vivid with the memories of 
nearly ninety years. 

Basil Montagu, well known to the writer of this short memoir, 
was the handsomest of old men. The son of the great Lord 
Sandwich (the patron of Captain Cook, who named after him 
the Sandwich Isles) must have inherited the beauty of his un- 
fortunate mother, Miss Reay, whose tragical fate is known to 
readers of last-century memoirs. Basil Montagu had a brother 
in the navy, Admiral Montagu, and the only sister married the 
Piedmontese Ambassador, the Comte de Viry. 

Basil Montagu was three times marricd ; he was a middle- 
aged man when, again a widower, he allied himself with a beauti- 
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ful widow lady, Mrs. Skepper, the mother of one little girl. This 
third wife was the Mrs. Montagu known to all literary England, 
and described with so much admiration by Carlyle. Her 
daughter Anne Skepper was remarkably attractive, and when a 
very old lady Mrs. Montagu said, “I have known two pretty 
girls in my life; the prettiest was Anne Skepper, and the next 
was * * *” Mrs. Montagu having been a noted beauty, it 
is probable that her maternal judgment was not too partial. 

Anne Skepper grew up in the most intelligent circle in all 
England. Basil Montagu’s house in Bedford Square was the 
resort of endless people whose names were destined to become 
famous. Young brothers were added to the circle, and one 
sister, tenderly beloved by the older one—any one who saw Mrs. 
Proctor in later life with this sister would have seen and felt 
quite another side to her character from that shown to the world. 
This sister, Emily Montagu, became a Catholic, and married her 
cousin Comte William de Viry. It is to this marriage into one 
of the best families of old Piedmont that Carlyle makes an 
ignorant and foolish reference. It was in all ways suitable, and 
of the two children, Albert de Viry was Victor Emmanucl’s 
godson, and the daughter has become a nun. 

To her sister and her sister’s children Mrs. Proctor was ever 
the tenderest friend. 

Mrs. Proctor’s own marriage to the young barrister who be- 
came so widely known as Barry Cornwall, occurred too long ago— 
in 1824—for any details to be described, but the young husband 
left imperishable testimony to the romance of his affection when 
a few years later he wrote the well-known lines, 


‘© How many years, my love, have I been thine? 
How many years, thou dove, hast thou been mine” ? 


and enumerated the elder children, with a sweet word of fatherly 
pride in each. Alas! the little Edward was soon snatched 
away by the ruthless scourge of scarlet fever; and the very 
word of his name became a forbidden sound in the household 
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Mr Proctor could never bear to hear it even in reference to a 
historical character in a play of Shakespeare’s, and all the 
surviving children were trained to never let it pass their lips. 

Mrs. Proctor’s surviving son entered the Indian army, and was 
stationed at Delhi when the mutiny broke out. He escaped 
with a small group of officers and English ladies, these latter 
being lowered from the fortifications at the extreme peril of all 
their lives. One of the party thus saved was a very young girl, 
almost a child at the time. She and her mother were for many 
days hiding in the neighbourhood of Delhi, the young man 
wandering with them in lonely danger. The girl grew up 
and became his wife. General Montagu Proctor pre-deceased 
his mother, about two years ago. 

Of the daughters, the eldest, Adelaide, achieved a reputation 
which is likely to endure. Her poems ran through twelve 
editions within a short time of their publication, and many of 
them are of that perfectness which gives to lyrical poetry its 
best chance of immortality. They lie like pearls on the broidery 
of the larger literature of our time. Miss Proctor was a very 
fervent Catholic; her aunt, Madame de Viry, having perhaps 
led the way. The other three sisters all successively joined the 
Church ; one entering the order of the Sisters of Mercy ; the 
youngest, Miss Edythe Proctor, can never be forgotten by her 
mother’s friends. Without Adelaide’s power of lyrical expression 
she was quite as intellectually remarkable, and had a singularly 
noble face. She died three years before her mother, who wrote 
pathetically “few can have lost swo such daughters.” The 
envelope of the letter which contained these words had no 
mourning border, and on the cover, in Mrs. Proctor’s fine delicate 
hand, was written “bad news.” She was then 84, and had lost 
the prop of her old age ; yet her first thought had been to soften 
the shock to the absent. Mrs. Proctor was at all times full of 
vigilant kindness ; no other words so exactly express what she 
was when trouble came down on those whom she loved or to 
whom she was bound by ties of blood and friendship. 


—_— 
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The world saw in her a keen energetic woman of the world ; 
shining up to the last six months of her life in that literary society 
of which she had known successive generations from Keats and 
Lamb to Browning, Tennyson and Rossetti. She seemed 
always able to keep in the vanguard, and had she been sparcd 
to see a hundred years she would have appeared less old- 
fashioned than other women born fifty years ago. Nothing 
astonished her, nothing took her unawares. She lived with her 
time and in all its passing interests. She said her mind with 
unusual plainess, and her mind was ever well worth saying. 
London without Mrs. Proctor seems hardly articulate to thos 
who listened meekly to her comments on the ways and works of 
men. When the memoirs of our time come to be published, she 
will be found to occupy a place akin to that of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu or Mrs. Thrale. Already she has been spoken 
of in words that will not die. In the preface to Eothen is a well- 
known light shaft of wit which refers to her. With how sada 
face the author of Eothen stood beside her grave! Lowell 
wrote brightly a few years ago, “I know a girl, they say she’s 
eighty,” and beautiful was the dedication of a book by another 
of her intimates, (we quote from memory) : “ To a Poet’s Wife, a 
Poet’s Mother, herself of many Poets the Counsellor and Friend.” 

These few pages are written by one who regarded Mrs, 
Proctor with reverent affection, and who has attempted to 
portray a figure which will ever belong to the English story of 
our time. B. 








A Pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. 
George. 


FTER the martyrdom of St. George at Nicomedia in 404, 
4 his body was translated to Diospolis, now called Lydda: 
in Palestine, where he was born. Early one morning in April 
1884, I started from Ramleh, once the head-quarters of our 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and later also of Napoleon, and rode 
across country to it with a Moslem guide. There are only ten 
Catholics in the whole place, but over 2000 schismatics and 
heretics, and 4800 Mohammedans. It was founded by the 
Benjaminite Samad (see Para. vill. 12,) and called Lod, after- 
wards Diospolis and Lydda. On the return of the Jews from 
captivity, it was again inhabited by the children of Benjamin. 
Cassius, Julius Casar’s assassin, threw the town back into 
slavery, B.C. 48. On vanquishing Cassius, Antony restored 
it to liberty, but about A.D. 66, the Proconsul Cestius burnt it 
down and slew the 50 Lyddians found there, on his way to 
Jerusalem, whither the rest of the inhabitants had gone to the 
Feast of Tabernacles. In A.D. 69, Vespasian seized on it, as it 
was becoming celebrated for a public school of the Jews under 
the superintendence of the Rabbi Gamaliel. From the earliest 
ages of Christianity, Lydda was a bishopric, and Zenas, one of 
the 72 Disciples of our Lord, was once its bishop. Many of its 
other bishops were also celebrated, as Etius, who signed the 
first Council of Nice, and Dionysius, who attended the First of 
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Constantinople. Pelagius was tried by a synod at Lydda, and 
its bishop, Photinus, signed the Acts of Chalcedon. In 1099 it 
was taken by the Crusaders, who installed Robert of Normandy 
its bishop, but it was finally occupied by the Moslems. It was 
here St. Peter cured the paralytic on his visitation of the Faith- 
ful. Acts ix. 32. 

I reached the dirty little town with its crooked narrow lanes, 
on the Easter Sunday of the Greeks (Low Sunday), who seemed 
only too glad to see a Latin Ecclesiastic ride in, to practise 
their zealous devotions upon. Accordingly I was soon sur- 
rounded by a pack of howling zealots with no better employ- 
ment than to condemn me to all sorts of torments; but as they 
couldn’t agree among themselves as to which I merited most, 
my Moslem managed to make some headway through the crowd 
till we reached the church. As the services of the Festival were 
over, the doors were closed ; but when it became known that I 
had come from a distant land in the North of Europe to worship 
at the shrine of their glorious Patron, and to consecrate myself 
to his service, the eloquence of a sympathiser soon got me a 
goodly array of partisans, who swore that although a Papist I 
was under divine protection, being a pilgrim of St. George, and 
should therefore be allowed to enter and perform my pilgrimage 
whatever might be done to me afterwards. The other faction 
were just as resolved I should not be suffered to pollute the 
sanctuary, under which in a crypt the martyr is entombed. 
Thereupon commenced a noisy contest ; some tugged the bridle 
towards the door, others from it, while others, among whom 
were the Moslems, who also have a great devotion to the Saint, 
banged away at the doors, evidently bent on breaking them 
down. Meanwhile others with an eye to business tried to carry 
off my saddle-bags, and had it not been for a very good revolver 
which I had with me would probably have succeeded. At last 
the doors were forced open, just as two Greek priests arrived to 
quell the disturbance, and though they did not seem to excite 
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much respect or obedience, I was soon extricated by them and 
brought within the Holy Portals which were at once barricaded. 
The local tradition is, that SS. Peter and Paul built the church 
(or at least its foundations) during our B. Lady’s lifetime, and 
consecrated it to her, placing her picture on one of the pillars. 
(History proves that there were pillars, and the tradition is 
repeated very far back). During the subsequent Jewish 
troubles it lost its name, and on St. George’s body being 
interred there, took that of St. George. It was partly de- 
stroyed by the Persian Invasion, but was soon rebuilt and 
remained in great veneration till Io10 AD. when it was 
demolished by the infamous Hakem. Stephen, King of 
Hungary, built it up again, but only to be overthrown by the 
Moslems just before the arrival of the Crusaders, who thus 
were given the occasion of reconstructing it more magnifi- 
cently than ever. Ambrose de Turre is buried here (1120), 
and an epitaph was composed on his tomb by Julian 
Busterla. On Salah ed Dine conquering Judea he caused the 
church to be again destroyed, and a mosque with beautiful 
minarets to be constructed on the western portion of its ruins, 
where it still remains. The rest of the ruins have been quite 
recently built up by the Russian Government, and the last 
feature of this truly warrior shrine is the very handsome church 
in which I then stood. As they have secured the eastern part 
of the ancient edifice, the Greeks of the Russian schism possess 
the crypt and all that remains of the sacred dust of our great 
National Patron not already encased in reliquaries. The crypt 
is not very large but of good pitch, and apparently intended for 
St. George only, whose tomb, restored in beautifully white marble 
elaborately carved, and surmounted by a full length effigy of 
the Saint in armour resting his feet on the dragon, occupies the 
centre. A massive silver lamp burns at the head, which was 
lowered for me to take some of the oil and to light the taper 
which pilgrims perform their devotions by, as there is no 
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window, during which like a true Briton I managed to detach a 
tiny bit of cement from the tomb. 

While this was going on, the noise above outside the church 
was increasing, and frequent discharges of firearms at last so 
alarmed the two Greek priests, that they insisted on my im- 
mediate departure, so I had to place my pictures, rosaries, 
&c.,on the tomb as quickly as possible and hurry after my 
guides, who gave me no time to take a second look round the 
church, which I could, nevertheless, see was strikingly rich and 
clean for a Greek church of the “ Orthodox ” type. In fact, so 
scared were.the priests by the commotion out in the lanes which 
just there met and widened out a little, and by the assault on 
their barricades at the door, that they did not even look at the 
small alms I gave them on returning the candle, which was 
snatched angrily, for I had just made a genuine Latin sign of the 
cross by way of protest against their ownership. The barricade 
was removed just enough to let me pass, and I was then pushed 
out into the surging mob, my hands grasping naturally and 
supernaturally my revolver and rosary. Fortunately, my self- 
constituted friends were nearest the door as I came out, and 
they kept off the rest from me; but my mount and its owner 
had disappeared, and with them my saddle-bags. But having 
entrusted my property to St. Joseph and St. George in the morn- 
ing, and just before entering the church, I found them all safe 
in a court close by, where they had been dragged for greater 
safety. My Moslem was sincerely glad to see me again, for it 
appears he had had a lively time of it in spite of his many pro- 
tectors, and was very eager for me to mount, which my brave 
soldiery refused to let me do till I had paid them for their 
gallant defence of my little person and bags. This was quite 
beyond the depth of my purse, and matters were beginning to 
get complicated by my enemies threatening the rear of my now 
disaffected friends, and the clamouring and pushing of both were 
soon all but intolerable ; when a giant of a Greek stepped out 
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much respect or obedience, I was soon extricated by them and 
brought within the Holy Portals which were at once barricaded. 
The local tradition is, that SS. Peter and Paul built the church 
(or at least its foundations) during our B. Lady’s lifetime, and 
consecrated it to her, placing her picture on one of the pillars. 
(History proves that there were pillars, and the tradition is 
repeated very far back). During the subsequent Jewish 
troubles it lost its name, and on St. George’s body being 
interred there, took that of St. George. It was partly de- 
stroyed by the Persian Invasion, but was soon rebuilt and 
remained in great veneration till Io10 A.D., when it was 
demolished by the infamous Hakem. Stephen, King of 
Hungary, built it up again, but only to be overthrown by the 
Moslems just before the arrival of the Crusaders, who thus 
were given the occasion of reconstructing it more magnifi- 
cently than ever. Ambrose de Turre is buried here (1120), 
and an epitaph was composed on his tomb by Julian 
Busterla. On Salah ed Dine conquering Judea he caused the 
church to be again destroyed, and a mosque with beautiful 
minarets to be constructed on the western portion of its ruins, 
where it still remains. The rest of the ruins have been quite 
recently built up by the Russian Government, and the last 
feature of this truly warrior shrine is the very handsome church 
in which I then stood. As they have secured the eastern part 
of the ancient edifice, the Greeks of the Russian schism possess 
the crypt and all that remains of the sacred dust of our great 
National Patron not already encased in reliquaries. The crypt 
is not very large but of good pitch, and apparently intended for 
St. George only, whose tomb, restored in beautifully white marble 
elaborately carved, and surmounted by a full length effigy of 
the Saint in armour resting his feet on the dragon, occupies the 
centre. A massive silver lamp burns at the head, which was 
lowered for me to take some of the oil and to light the taper 
which pilgrims perform their devotions by, as there is no 
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window, during which like a true Briton I managed to detach a 
tiny bit of cement from the tomb. 

While this was going on, the noise above outside the church 
was increasing, and frequent discharges of firearms at last so 
alarmed the two Greek priests, that they insisted on my im- 
mediate departure, so I had to place my pictures, rosaries, 
&c.,on the tomb as quickly as possible and hurry after my 
guides, who gave me no time to take a second look round the 
church, which I could, nevertheless, see was strikingly rich and 
clean for a Greek church of the “ Orthodox” type. In fact, so 
scared were.the priests by the commotion out in the lanes which 
just there met and widened out a little, and by the assault on 
their barricades at the door, that they did not even look at the 
small alms I gave them on returning the candle, which was 
snatched angrily, for I had just made a genuine Latin sign of the 
cross by way of protest against their ownership. The barricade 
was removed just enough to let me pass, and I was then pushed 
out into the surging mob, my hands grasping naturally and 
supernaturally my revolver and rosary. Fortunately, my self- 
constituted friends were nearest the door as I came out, and 
they kept off the rest from me; but my mount and its owner 
had disappeared, and with them my saddle-bags. But having 
entrusted my property to St. Joseph and St. George in the morn- 
ing, and just before entering the church, I found them all safe 
in a court close by, where they had been dragged for greater 
safety. My Moslem was sincerely glad to see me again, for it 
appears he had had a lively time of it in spite of his many pro- 
tectors, and was very eager for me to mount, which my brave 
soldiery refused to let me do till I had paid them for their 
gallant defence of my little person and bags. This was quite 
beyond the depth of my purse, and matters were beginning to 
get complicated by my enemies threatening the rear of my now 
disaffected friends, and the clamouring and pushing of both were 
soon all but intolerable ; when a giant of a Greck stepped out 
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on the scene and explained, in anything but flattering terms, 
my evident poverty and equally evident sincerity as a true 
pilgrim of St. George their great Protector. This burst of clo- 
quence, for it was delivered at the top of his voice with very 
impatient and threatening gestures, was the signal for an ani- 
mated discussion with sticks and other striking argumentation 
as to its merits, in the midst of which my Greek took the 
opportunity to hoist me up, and force a passage up a narrow 
lane into the cemetery, where the rascal insisted on being paid a 
heavy baksheesh for my deliverance, and on my repeating his 
recent arguments in proof of my being hardly able to spare 
the small coin I had already offered him, the scoundrel fastened 
on my saddle-bags. My Moslem, though no match for the giant 
orator, held on to them firmly, and meanwhile I drew my trustier 
friend at my side, which like myself was ready and waiting to 
go off, letting the Greck thus see that the only metal he was 
likely to get by further effort, would be lead of greater weight 
than comfortable to move off with. He had not noticed my 
revolver under my white cloak, nor did it seem to enter into his 
idea of a pilgrim of the 19th century. So it evidently threw nis 
thieving plans into some confusion, for he stood at once motion- 
less, looking after me with a stare of perplexity as I made the 
best of my time to get into the open and make for the road to 
Jaffa, looking back at each curve of the bridle path to get a last 
slimpse of St. George’s Shrine of birth and sepulture. 

After Lydda, the birthplace of England’s Martyr Patron, and 
also the possessor of his tomb, and Nicomedia where he gained his 
martyr’s crown, Beyrout, the seaport of Damascus, stands next 
among the many cities sacred to his glorious memory. Not far 
from the foot of Mount Lebanon stands his first monument. 
But there is nothing Christian about it except the foundations; 
for a small mosque now covers the site of the ancient Christian 
church that marked the spot where St. George, according to 
tradition, slew the dragon that was so long the terror of Berytus 
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It is a sort of large ouali with a tower and minaret in the corner 
facing the sea, and inside is a mihrab with a rich curtain ; 
it contains a granite boulder, held in great veneration by the 
inhabitants of Beyrout, as the stone on which St. George rested 
his head the night before the combat that delivered their town, 
Two sacred green banners with texts from the Koran in yellow 
flank the curtain, and a praying mat and Mecca egg under the 
cupola complete the interior. Outside isa pretty garden, planted 
with rose trees and the Madden’s house ; both surrounded by a 
very strong wall and gateway. The locality is still called the plain 
or valley of St. George, and the hill overlooking it St. George’s 
hill, and that part of the Mediterranean St. Georges’ Bay, while 
the most ancient church in the centre of Beyrout belonging to 
the Maronites, besides several others of all Oriental rites except 
the Coptic, is dedicated to our Patron. 


GEORGE DOMINIC MORRISON. 
Missionary of the Institute of our Lady of Zion at Jerusalem. 
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The Haydock Papers. 


Agthorpe and GAhitty. 


Soon after Mr. Haydock’s arrival at Ugthorpe, the annual 
income of the mission was increased by 415; ten pounds be- 
queathed by Rowland Conyers, Esq., who died Apr. 28, 1803, 
and the remainder by the Rev. Mr. Tootell, a relative of the Rev. 
Hugh Tootell, a/zas Charles Dodd, the church historian. Mr, 
Tootell, says Mr. Haydock in a letter to Dr. Gillow, called him- 
self a “full-bottomed Lancashireman,” a term which will be 
appreciated by those acquainted with the plain, sterling char- 
acters of the old-fashioned priests of that county. His niece, 
Winifred Footell, afterwards rented Tagg Cottage on Mr. Hay- 
dock’s estate at Cottam. He found the old chapel at Ugthorpe, 
in use since 1768, in a very dilapidated condition. It was 
situated in the upper part of a thatched cottage, the rooms under- 
neath serving as the priest's house. It was very similar to 
Thomas Ward’s description of Fr. Postgate’s residence— 


‘* A thatched cottage was the cell 
Where this contemplative did dwell, 
Two miles from Mulgrave castle ’t stood, 
Shelter’d by snow-drifts, not by wood ; 
Tho’ there he liv’d to that great age, 
It was a dismal hermitage. 
But God plac’d there the saint’s abode, 
For Blackamoor’s greater good.” 
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Mr. Haydock has left several interesting sketches of this old 
place as he found it in 1803. In the October of that year he 
replaced the thatch with tile, and otherwise improved the place. 
It was not long, however, before he began to contemplate the 
erection of a new chapel. On September 16, 1808, he sent 
plans of the proposed chapel and house to his brother James at 
Lea. In this letter he says: “I have been at Loftus every 
month since May, but only one has offered to become a Catholic ! 
Pray that God may touch their hearts, and enable me to speak 
in such manner as to be of service to them. The last time I 
was there I lodged in ye same room with an old man whose wife 
had just before made an end of" her life, first, by cutting her 
throat, secondly, by hanging herself, and thirdly (ye string 
breaking), by water, as she fell into a pail of water, and some 
say was drowned. I had seen her a month before, and had 
observed to ye old man, he and his wife would live well on some 
bacon which I saw hanging. He misunderstood me, and thinking 
I was asking him if he never invited his wife to come to prayers, 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘it is all in vain. I have asked her often.’ 
Poor soul! she was of a most dark countenance, and advanced 
in years. . . . Your alterations must be very trifling at Lea, 
so that I hope they will not divert ye channel of your generosity 
altogether from Ugthorpe. I calculate ye new buildings, &c., 
will cost between three and four hundred pounds. . . . I 
enjoy very good health, and am in hopes of being more comfort- 
able a great deal when I get into ye other house, which, I suppose, 
will be soon after this time next year. Pray for me that I may 
not be so much attached to Ugthorpe as to forget heaven... . 
Farewell.” 

In 1810, the new chapel and house were opened, numerous 
drawings of which, both coloured and plain, were sent by Mr. 
Haydock to his relations. On August 2 of that year, he writes 
to his mother: “I was highly pleased at ye receipt of your kind 
Ietter to find that you were at last got out of the stocks, and 
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that ye Ictters of administration [to the estate of his brother 
James, who died intestate], were at last obtained, though ye ex- 
pense for them, or for ye mistake of your ignorant parson in 
writing our name wrong, seems quite exorbitant, and I cannot 
be persuaded that it is authorised by ye law.” This refers to 
the parson having written the name as it was generally pro- 
nounced, Haddock. “I do not see how you could have acted 
better than you have done, but ye lawyer and ye parson (or 
surrogate, as he is called) might undoubtedly. However, they 
are bad people to deal with in money matters, and if you think 
you can get no good by speaking to them, or to another lawyer, 
you may let them rest in peace for the present, and make restitu- 
tion if they can when their conscience will prick them to con- 
viction.” . . “I went ten days ago to see Mr. Coghlan [ Rev. 
William, second son of James Peter Coghlan, the publisher], who 
was on ye point of leaving Scarborough, and is now, I suppose, 
settled at Burscough Bridge [Burscough Hall Chapel, Lancashire]. 
You will probably see him at ye meeting. Mr. [Rev. John] 
Woodcock went along with me, and joins me in love and duty 
to you and his relations. I think I shall be able to spend a few 
weeks with you soon after Easter next better than now, and then 
we can settle all. . . Iexpect ye masons next week to con- 
tinue with me till they have finished or nearly so at least.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Haydock’s uncle, William Cottam, died 
February 12, 1804, in his 85th year. He bequeathed £3000 to 
pious uses, of which the college at Crook Hall received about 
#2200; the Rev. William Irving, of Mowbreck Hall, some 
three or four hundred for his new chapel at The Willows, Kirk- 
ham ; Sister Stanislaus Haydock, O.S.A., £200 for her convent : 
and the remainder for other religious objects. A part of his 
estates was left to Miss Haydock and her three brothers. His 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Cottam, George Leo’s godmother, died 
October 14, 1806, aged 86, and his brother, James Cottam, died 
January 9, 1811, aged 72, the last of his family. Old William 
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Cottam died of the stone, and just before his death made three 
wills within ten days, written by the Rev. William Irving, his 
director. Bishop Gibson wrote to Mr. Haydock that his “two 
uncles were the greatest benefactors of ye college.” The will 
was so worded, and written under such circumstances, that all 
the bequests might have been set aside. Indeed, the Rev. Thos. 
Eyre, the president of Crook Hall, said he would give nothing 
for it. The Haydocks, however, waived their claim, and said 
nothing about it. Considering all this, Mr. Haydock, at a later 
period, not unnaturally felt that he was harshly dealt with by 
his superior, the Rev. Thomas Sherburne, vere Irving (brother to 
Mr. William Irving), then V.G. in Lancashire to the Vicar 
Apostolic of the Northern District. 

Mr. Haydock continued at Ugthorpe until July, 1816, when he 
was ordered to reside at Whitby in succession to the Rev. 
Nicholas Alain Gilbert, a learned and zealous French refugee 
who had established the mission, and had returned to France Aug. 
20, 1815. From that date the mission had been served by Mr. 
Haydock from Ugthorpe. For the first year after his arrival in 
Whitby, he served Scarborough alternately with Mr. Woodcock, 
of Egton Bridge, and afterwards Ugthorpe in like manner for ten 
years. The chapel at Whitby, situated in Bagdale, was erected, 
by Mr. Gilbert, and opened April 10, 1805. It was then con- 
sidered a handsome erection, built of stone, furnished with an 
organ, and capable of holding 300 persons. Mr. Haydock found 
a debt of £1000 upon it, which he reduced by 4340. 

After paying a visit to The Tagg, Mr. Haydock writes from 
Whitby to his mother and sister, Oct. 3, 1818: “ Being now 
at the term of my peregrination, I can sit down with pleasure 
to inform you of ye particulars. I came just in ‘pudding time’ 
to Broughton Hall [co. York, the seat of Stephen Tempest, Esq.], 
where I spent ye following rainy day and the next night. We 
played at cards both nights, and I won enough to defray all ye 


subsequent expenses of my journey. Bravo! Poor Mr. Pugh 
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[the chaplain], who had been represented as so morose, was 
quite engaging, though losing 15s. one night would have almost 
tempted any one to put on a sourer countenance. How seldom 
do we receive a proper account of people’s character! We judge 
from love and hatred. The rev. gentleman seemed to me quite 
friendly enough with ye family. There were no ladies. I was 
sorry not to find Catharine at home [she married in 1825 John 
Nic. Coulthurst, of Gargrave, Esq.]. She would have gone with 
her sister to New Hall [convent, Chemsford], but ye doctor 
judged it unsuitable for her arm. Hence all but Monica [Mr. 
Tempest’s youngest daughter] would be at home this Saturday. 
Next Tuesday will be Catharine’s sixteenth birthday. If I had 
been a week later, I should have fallen into it, and I should have 
been able to rest at Ugthorpe, as next Sunday I must say 
prayers there. But perhaps all is as well according to ye present 
arrangement, as this is a time of indulgence, which I should 
otherwise have missed. I was much pleased with the grandeur 
of Broughton Hall, though much inferior to Trafford [Mr. 
Tempest’s fourth son Henry married in 1829 the second 
daughter of Thomas Joseph Trafford, of Trafford Park, co. 
Lancaster, Esq.]. I left it on Thursday at ten o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded on a most dismal and rough road to Ripon, thirty 
miles, ye same I travelled over in 1811, when my borrowed 
mare fell about halfway at Fellbrook. I could not exactly 
point out ye place. No great improvements seem to have taken 
place there. I have bid an eternal adieu, I think, to that road. 
On Friday morning I set out at six o'clock, and travelled very 
pleasantly fifty miles, reaching Ugthorpe about seven. I found 
all well except John Chapman, who complained of a great pain 
in his back. I left him in bed on Saturday at ten o'clock, and 
went to get a person to bleed him, proceeding afterwards to Mr. 
Woodcock’s [at Egton Bridge] to deliver his £25. He was well, 
and desired his love to his sisters and compliments to you. To- 
morrow he proposes going to Scarborough to be absent about 
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ten days. After dinner, at two, and drinking a bottle of wine, I 
set off for Whitby, and was more than usually tired when I 
arrived about six, as I began my journey too soon after dinner, 
and had a great-coat. All was in good order at my return. I 
had a piece of your gingerbread to treat our friends at Ugthorpe 
and Whitby. They all join in compliments to you, and would 
have rejoiced if you had accompanied me. I hope you will 
come when you can make it convenient and find a proper tenant 
for our immense estates! From ye foregoing narrative you 
will conclude that I had a very pleasant journey, as usual. I 
hope you will be favoured in like manner when you take courage 
to try again. I found a letter from Mr. Gilbert waiting. It con- 
tained no news, only that he was busy on ye missions and very 
cheerful, living at ye time at ye bishop’s palace at Finisterre. I 
must now think of my missionary duties, and begging my best 
respects to all friends as ifnamed . . . yours for ever, G. L. 
HAYDOCK.” 


A few years later, Mr. Haydock was relieved of the arduous 
labour of attending the missions of Ugthorpe and Scarborough. 
In a letter to Dr. Gillow in 1849, he says: “I had the pleasure 
of knowing your father, and accompanied your rev. brother, 
Richard Gillow, in 1822, to take possession of his new mission as 
my worthy successor at Ugthorpe and Scarborough [Dean 
Gillow was ordained at Ushaw College on the preceding Dec. 21]. 
Unhappily his health would not permit him to stop above seven 
months, and I was told by Rev. Nic. Rigby that we (Mr. Wood- 
cock and myself) ‘did not help him, though I remember during 
ye time that Mr. Woodcock was for four weeks visiting his 
friends at Preston, I had to travel over 150 miles visiting ye sick 
of Mr. Gillow’s flock, and of ye seven who died in seven months 
I attended four gratis. We are on very friendly visiting terms 
with Mr. Joseph Gillow [the Doctor’s brother] and wife, the 
daughter of Jane Haydock, my third cousin, when I go over 
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once a year to see my nieces.” On aletterto Mr. Haydock from 
Richard Gillow, dated Ugthorpe, July 4, 1822, in reference to his 
mission, Mr. Haydock has endorsed: “ R. Gillow attended Jane 
Powell, who died of scarlet fever, caught it and dyspepsy, so that 
he could revisit Ugthorpe no more, and left Scarborough in Sept. 
[1823]. G. L. H. had to travel 150 miles for him and Mr. Wood- 
cock in six weeks gratis. Yet, Nic. Rigby heard we did not 
assist R. Gillow enough! . . . Mr. Gillow got a much better 
place at Fernyhalgh, Lancashire, soon after Rev. Robert Bla- 
cow’s death.” Thus Mr. Haydock resembled Chaucer’s match- 
less picture of “the pore parsoun of a toune,”’ who, he tells us, 


could in little things have suffiance : 


“ Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asundur, 
But he lefte not for regn ne thondur, 
In siknesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite.” 


It was at Ugthorpe that he undertook, at his brother’s request, 
the editorship of the Douay Bible and Rheims Testament, “ with 
useful notes, critical, historical, controversial, and explanatory, 
selected from the most eminent commentators, and the most 
able and judicious critics.” The Text professedly adhered to 
was that of Bishop Chailoner, with all his notes, either verbatim 
or at least given in their full sense, accompanied by others, ab- 
ridged and modernized, from Bristow, Calmet, Du Hamel, Estius, 
Menochius, Bp. Walmesley, Tirinus, Worthington, Witham, and 
others. To these the editor added his own original observations. 
The whole was published in three large folio volumes, enriched 
with many engravings, the last volume appearing in 1814. The 
characteristic of this edition is its new and copious annotations, 
It is generally allowed to be the most useful one issued in the 
English language, and it has passed through many editions both 
in this country and America. Archdeacon Cotton informs us 
that Mr. Haydock also composed a Paraphrase of the Psalms, in 
the years 1805 and 1806. This he intended to publish as an 
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accompaniment to some “ Biblical Dissertations,” which it was 
proposed to print as a supplement to the Bible when finished. 
The design, however, was not carried into execution, and the 
MS. fell into the hands of Dr. Cotton after Mr. Haydock’s 
death. It consists of 4 quarto vols., entitled “The Psalms and 
Canticles in the Roman Office, paraphrased and illustrated, with 
some choice observations of F. de Carrieres, Calmet, Rondet, &c., 
by George Leo Haydock.” He likewise wrote a “Treatise on 
the various points of difference between the Roman and Anglo- 
Catholic Churches,” which is still in MS. 

His pen was never idle ; almost every volume of his immense 
library contained annotations in his own handwriting on the fly- 
leaves and margins. He passed his observations upon almost 
every subject, and amassed a pile of notes, “which,” as he re- 
marked to Dr. Gillow, “if some curious antiquarian fall upon a 


century hence, may surprise or amuse him, and perhaps posterity, . 


as what you seem to be attempting may do also.” The late Mr. 
Alderman Brown, of Preston, possessed two volumes of his 
miscellaneous extracts, and original pieces written in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, and English. Some of his poetical pieces 
are said to exhibit no mean power. 

Besides his “Tree of Life,” previously alluded to, Mr. 
Haydock published, whilst at Whitby, “A Collection of Catholic 
Hymns,” “A Key to the Roman Catholic Office,” “Conflicts of 
Religion,” “A New Collection of Catholic Psalms, &c.,” and 
“Prayers before and after Mass.” He also edited the Rev. N. A. 
Gilbert’s “Method of Sanctifying the Sabbath Days at Whitby, 
Scarborough, &c.” He frequently communicated with the public 
press, and occasionally was engaged in controversy. 

On June 23, 1827, the Rev. Nicholas Rigby* succeeded Mr. 


* A few days after these papers were finished the writer observed the 
notice of Mr. Rigby’s death in the papers. He died at the presbytery, Ug- 
thorpe, Sept. 7, 1886, aged 86. He was born at Walton, near Preston, in 
1800, and was educated and ordained priest at Ushaw College. His mother 
was Mary Cardwell, whose mother, Elizabeth, was daughter of James 
Sidgreaves, of Inglewhite Lodge, co. Lancaster. 
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Woodcock at Egton Bridge, and relieved Mr. Haydock of the 
mission at Ugthorpe, but declined to acknowledge the debt of 
about £284. Mr. Haydock naturally objected to this treatment 
after all he had done for Ugthorpe, the chapel having been 
chiefly paid for out of his own private purse and the pockets of 
his relatives. During no part of his missionary career could he 
have lived upon the income he received from his poor flocks, 
and maintained his position, had he not possessed an indepen- 
dent fortune of his own. He differed with his superiors as to 
the justice of making him responsible for the debt, as they 
claimed the property. ‘Besides this, he also complained of an- 
other decision affecting the mission at Ugthorpe. When he left 
Ugthorpe to reside in Whitby, “ ye beginning of sorrows, 1816,” 
Dr. Gillow (senior), the president of Ushaw College, informed 
him that a letter had been received by John Lawson and Wm. 
White from Sir Harry Trelawny, requiring, or desiring at least, 
the £300 which he had given for the girls’ poor-school at Whitby 
in 1811, to be transferred to Ushaw College for their education. 
“T thought this very strange,” says Mr. Haydock, “ but having 
no documents left, supposed ye donation had been conditional, 
and wrote to Mr. Gilbert [his predecessor in the mission], who 
said it was absolute, and he had paid for ye writings, and spent 
£20 on ye land purchased. In ye meantime Dr. Gillow said he 
would be content with £200, but when I sold ye land for £375 
he insisted on £300, at which I expressed my surprise or indigna- 
tion, and declined sending more unless forced by ye bishop. 
The president sent back ye letter, and, on receiving Mr. Gilbert’s 
explanation, I and Mr. [Rev. John] Woodcock informed him, 
and ever since have required the money to be refunded. Sir 
Harry had fallen back to Protestantism in 1815, but died a 
Catholic in Italy in 1834, and ye president’s successors might 
surely have gotten ye money from him. I can see no right that 
ye college has to it.” Ina later letter to Dr. Gillow (junior), in 
1849, Mr. Haydock says, “ My desire for Mr. President [Mer. 
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Chas. Newsham] seeing ye letter was that he might know that 
my conscience is not still at rest about ye £200 gotten in 1816 
by ye college from Whitby girls’-school. I asked simply, as I 
have done wsque ad nauseam from ye different bishops and pre- 
sidents since, ‘can an absolute donation be recalled, particularly 
in such circumstances?’ Sir H. Trelawny in 1811 agreed to 
pay for a piece of land which cost £300, hoping that ye present 
Whitby Chapel might be turned into a school, or one built upon 
ye land. His young daughter (a convert at 13, and ye occasion 
of his becoming a Catholic and throwing up his livings) was 
teaching at London, and there was some talk of his coming to 
Whitby. Sir Harry came to see Ugthorpe o/d chapel, if it 
would do for him as a sort of monastery, and put me to some 
expense in vain. Hence I supposed that ye donation had been 
conditional when I sent the £200, with which Dr. Gillow said 
he would be content, though Sir H. Trelawny had agreed to 
pay ye college £300 for two boys from Whitby. When I heard 
from Mr. Gilbert soon after, I found that Sir Harry had relapsed 
to act as a parson awhile, and that ye donation was absolute.” 

These cases of conscience troubled Mr. Haydock very much, 
and he could never bring his mind to submit to what he felt ab- 
solutely convinced were wrong decisions. These matters would 
not have been treated here if allusion to his differences with his 
superiors had not been made with such frequent publicity. He 
complained of the various decisions, and demanded some reason 
for them, which he never satisfactorily obtained. 

Bishop Penswick, in a letter to Mr. Haydock, dated, Liver- 
pool, Aug. 16, 1828, says, “No doubt you have brought your 
judgment to harmonize with your feelings, and thus your re- 
solves are deemed to be proper, but, were your council to be 
ought on a similar occasion, you would pronounce it dangerous 
in another to decide when under the influence of irritation. 
That you have received great provocation I will not deny, at 
the same time I see much to be lamented and much to be cen- 
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sured, both in you and in Mr. N. Rigby. He shows too little 
respect for superiority of years and experience, and you are 
very blameable for the asperity with which you have treated 
him.” Eventually the bishop judged it best to remove Mr. 
Haydock, and appointed him to Westby Hall, in Lancashire, in 
spite of the petition of his congregation that he should be 
allowed to remain at Whitby. He left Whitby on Sept. 22, 
1830, to take possession of his new mission, and though he only 
remained for a short time at Westby, his connection with the 
place will serve for the introduction of a brief account of that 
ancient mission. 


CHesthy Pall. 


“* No more the voice of feasting is heard amid those halls, 
The grass grows o’er the hearthstone, the fern o’ertops the walls.” 
L. &. Landon. 


The old hall, now a farmstead, is situated between Kirkham 
and Lytham. It ceased to be occupied as a residence of the 
manorial lords, the Cliftons, either after the death of Cuthbert 
Clifton, a colonel in the royalist army in 1641, or during the 
lifetime of his brother, Sir Thomas Clifton, who was created a 
baronet in 1662, and died in 1694. The Cliftons maintained a 
priest at Westby throughout the days of persecution. If he 
was not at all times resident in the hall, owing to the surveillance 
of the pursuivants, he was not far distant, and perhaps some- 
times there was more than one priest attending to the wants of 
the district. About 1585 the council was informed that “ ffather 
Robinsonne [is] wth Mr. Cliffetonne of Molbricke [an error for 
Westby] or wth Mris Tildestley at Standesaker ” (Dom. Eliz. vol. 
clazxv, No. 85, P.R.O.) The Rev. T. E. Gibson, in his history of 
Lydiate Hall, quotes a document in the Harleian MSS.: “ 1586 
—Richard Brittain, a priest receipted in the house of Wm. 
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Bennet of Westby about the beginning of June last, from whence 
young Mr. Norrice of Speke conveyed the said Brittain to the 
Speke as the said Bennet hath reported. The said Brittain 
remayneth now at the house of Mr. Norrice of the Speke, as 
appeareth by the deposition of John Osbadilston (by common 
report).” This was the presentment of the Vicar of Kirkham. 
The Bennets remained a good Catholic yeomanry family for 
long after this date Thomas Bennett de Westby in Plumpton, 
was a recusant in 1638, and William and Robert Bennett and 
their wives appear in the recusant rolls between 1667 and 1679. 
The names of the various members of the Clifton family, from 
the age of sixteen upwards, of course appear annually in the 
rolls. Dom Gervase Gray, O.S.B., died at Westby Hall, 
April 6th, 1641. His real name was very likely Gervase 
Clifton. Edward Robinson, a roundhead major, had taken 
possession of the hall in that year, and the cavaliers made an 
unsuccessful raid on the place, and a good deal of skirmishing 
was the result. Perhaps this had something to do with the good 
Benedictine’s death. Towards the close of the 17th century, 
Fr. Edward Barrow, S.J., a native of Westby, had charge of the 
mission. On the 15th Jan., 1716, after the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Chevalier de St. George, Fr. Barrow was convicted of 
recusancy at the Lancaster Sessions, and was declared an outlaw. 
Mr. Chambers Slaughter, the accountant-general to the Forfeited 
Estates Commission, was very anxious to catch him, and the 
description he gives of his proceedings to the commissioners 
reads like a romance, or a thrilling narrative of a priest-hunt 
in the days of Elizabeth. 

Preston, Feb. 17, 1716.—“I had a message yesterday that 
Barrow, ye priest sometime since advised ye off, was selling his 
household goods and making off, so I went last night in the 
evening to have a watchfull eye on him, but found all quiett, 
and am again assurd there is good quantity of plate for ye use 
of Chappell, and not only this but of two more within 4 miles. 
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This I gather’d from one of ye dragoons who was of those con- 
gregations about 4 years since, but now a true protestant, and 
was privy to all those secret places, which made me so desirous 
of an order for these purposes. And they are now like to march 
before I can have your answer. It is very probable that both 
parchments and papers might be found on a diligent search that 
might cause good discoverys in all other houses.” 

Preston, Feb. 26, 1716.—“I have received the warrant to search 
Barrow’s house, who is both a priest and outlaw’d ; I shall do my 
best to secure what he has, but as everything remains about him 
very quiett, and he absconded again last week, I would gladly 
he should returne home first, being only att Mr. Clifton’s [at 
Lytham], for I have constant notice where he goes.’ 

Preston, 8 Mar., 1716.—“I was yesterday at Westby Hall, but 
could not find the priest, tho’ Iam pretty confidant he is not far, 
nor does he absent himself long at a time, the larder and cellar 
being well stored and of the best, and only one domestic appear- 
ing, who, as in all these cases knows nothing of the matter, not- 
withstanding an old clock, the linnen and pewter, and, if any good 
furniture, was all made off or hid the night before; there is 
nothing of any vallue remaining, only some necessary utensils 
below stairs, which may sell for something among the country 
people. But making a very narrow scarch, up two pair of stairs 
in the Chappell, and sounding the walls of the chimney, I found 
an entrance about 20 inches square painted as brick worke, 
which could not have been distinguished by the eye, but striking 
a spitt into several places I accidently struck through here, and 
found a large opening. The conveniences of a ladder there 
fixed, I went down, and removing some little rubbish discovered 
alarge quantity of folio books, among which several MSS.,a 
large gilt head of St. Ignatius, some altar linnen, and a crucifix ; 
then I came to some more rubbish, but sounding for a bottom 
with a large spitt, could find none, so conclude it goes to the 
bottom of the house. It being late I charged the constable with 
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one man more and my own servant to abide there in the house. 
I nailed upp two doors to prevent more passages than one, so 
came home last night about nine o'clock. .... This morn ye 
sheriffe (Mr. Robarts) is gone to take care, and this afternoon I 
design to go myself againe with some workmen to assist, other 
ways would be impossible to come att the bottom. There being 
likewise two places more that I suspect from the hollowness. 
Some expenses I must be in at on this and such like occasions, 
but I shall be as good a husband for the publick as possible. 
There is a great quantity of hay, which I design to gett away, 
believing severall things concealed there. All I hope to gett 
away too-morrow. I will not fail advising you again next post, 
being—Hondé. Sirs, your most obedient humble servt) Chambers 
Slaughter. The maid at last own’d that everything was thrown 
in there upon notice of the defeat att Preston.” 

Preston, Mar. 10, 1716.—“ Hon. Sirs,—Since my last I have 
been againe att Westby Hall with some workemen, and after a 
thorough search have not found anything besides the books, 
priests’ vests, some altar and household linnen, and a large 
picture of ye Virgin Mary, which I suppose by the size cover’d 
the wall at the altar. There remain in the house all the kitchen 
furniture (pewter excepted) and other goods in the larder very 
good of the sort, but all of no great vallue, a quantity of hay, 
about, I believe, ten loads, and a great stack of turff. I have 
taken care of these things and shall attend your orders in relation 
thereunto.... The last instance of these people’s disregard was 
last night coming thro’ Kirkham. The people came out and 
forct in the two horses which were hir’d from thence to bring 
Barrow’s books, &c., to Preston. But by the help of constable 
whom I charg’d, and some other assistance, I forct out the horses 
again, and brought off ye goods. The reason, I apprehend, 
must be disaffection. These things I think proper to hint to 
you being resolv’d to trouble ye Board with no more complaints.” 

Preston, Mar. 19, 1716.—“I do find by Mr. Shawe and Mr. 
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Richardson that . . . Barrow is outlaw’d, and so shall proceed 
as you direct by appraizment, three days notice, and sale. The 
same was done att Manchester in the case of Gartside’s goods, 
when Mr. Mosman and self were sworne appraisers, but nobody 
buying, I was forct to bid by another hand and take the goods 
in my possession, so that the Act was comply’d with. If you'l 
have the goods putt up to publick sale againe at Liverpoole it 
shall be done forthwith.” (S. 54, Forfeited Estates, P.R.O.) 

Fr. Barrow, like his grand-nephew, the Rev. John Barrow, of 
Claughton, possessed extraordinary force of character. He was 
a famous hunter, and used to follow the hounds with Squire 
Clifton. Probably he was present with old Mr. Harris and the 
Rev. Richard Penketh at the famous Stonyhurst buck-hunt in 
1712, recorded in song by Mr. Cottam, the schoolmaster at 


Hurst Green :— 
“No river, mount, or dale can stay 
His passage, but he finds a way 
Through all obstructions, past compare 
In hunting otter, buck, or hare.” 


JOSEPH GILLOW. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
PERFEGT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER, 


At Reduced Net Prices. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST NICKLE. 

















Fiddle or Old | Bead, Thread, 
BEST QUALITY, STRONGLY PLATED. Sliver. esitactadhenmen 
| £& « DB £ 8. vd. 
Table Forks or Spoons oe we ne ‘ ate ee es perdozen | 1 8 0 2 0 0 
Dessert Forksor Spoons... es ee ee oe ae oo. as | I 0 0 1 8 0 
0 14 O I 0 0 


Tea Spoons oe AC oe ae oe ne oie ae a ‘a 


The above are of the HIGHEST QUALITY, will wear for Twenty years as STERLING SILVER, and are THIRTY 


PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is — sold for. 
A SERVICEABLE SECOND QUALITY OF FIDDLE PATTERN ;—Tables, 20s. per dozen; Dessert; 5s, 











Teas, 10s. 
Table. Dessert. Carvers. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED nS, inte ania 
| ees | ees! gee 
x -h 1 - ee ee os 0 
ee a a. Tab eae wi. © * . per — 110 01661070 
4 ditto ditto ditto we “ “ we 140 0170 +080 
4 ditto ditto ditto “ ow os ot | 21 80 130 | 080 
4 ditto ditto ditto oe ee ee mn ; 212 0 120 /;!09080 
4 ditto fine ditto ditto a ae << Pa 116 0 160 010 6 
4 ditto ditto African ve an “ ie | 220 1140 | 015 0 
4 ditto ditto Silver Ferrules ae aC ss | 220 114 0 018 0 
4 Electro-Silver Handles ee oe oe ° 7 ' 13 0 019 0 0 7 6 





The Handles of the above Knives are GUARANTEED SECURE, and the Blades the best REFINED SHEAR 


STEEL, warranted to retain their cutt, ;DB power 
CARRIAGE'PAID. "SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POST FREE. 





ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


New Designs, heavily plated with Sterling Silver, and highly finisned. Net Prices. 
Biscuit Boxes we oe oo oe 8s. 1058. Coffee Pots .. “ «- Ids. to 1205 








to . 
Butter Dishes oe ee oe ee 6s. to 56s. Tea and Coffee Sets j ee ee 61s, to 400s, 
Cake Baskets ve oe ee oe 2ls. to 120s. Pickle Frames oe oe ee oe 21s. to 70s, 
Claret Jugs oe ee ee ee 12s. to 105s, Nut Cracks, in case ° ee ee 7s, to 48s 
Cruet Frames ee ee ee ee 128. to 210s. Liquor Frames .. ee 30s, to 1605 
Teapots aie eo oe ee me lis. to 90s. Breakfast Dishes, revolving covers .. 60s. to 150s. 
Toast Racks, = oe oe a 7s. to 42s. Salad Bowls and Servers oa 188. to 110s, 
Kettles and Stands ee oo ee 55s. to 210s. Dessert Knives and Forks, _— 
Afternoon Tea Sets ee ee -» 438. to 111s. handles Re 4s, 6d. per pair. 
Egg Steamers os oe ee oe 198, to 45s. Dessert Knives and Forks, pearl do... 68. 6d. per pair. 
Fish Carvers oo we ee - 15s. to 100s, Fish-eating Knives and Forks +e 6s. 6d. per pair. 
Entree Dishes oo ee ee oe 27s, to 70s. Six Napkin Rings, in case ‘ 14s, to 42s. 
Egg Frames ee ee oe oe 18s. to 70s. ’ Four Salt-cellars and Spoons, in case. 248, to 655. 
CARRIAGE PAID. EXCHANGED IF NOT APPROVED OF. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY. 
Stoves. Dog Grates. Cutlery and Electro. Baths and To 
Fender-Curbs, Tile Hearths. Plate. Hot Air tom ~— 
Fire-Brasses, Coal Boxes. Dish Covers. Bedsteads and Bedd ing 
Tea Trays. Ranges. Urnsand Kettles. Cabinet Furniture. 


Every kind of Repairs, Re-plating, Re-japanning, &c., Bedding Re-made, Chairs and Couches Re- stuffed, &c. 
Range, Gas and Hot Water Work. Estimates Free. 





KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


Including Brooms, Brushes, andall necessary articles in sets. as 


No. 1 List for Mansion, No. 2 List, Good House. No, 3 List, Smaller, No. 4 List, Smal 
£58 ls. 7d. £30 “15s. 7d. | £14 18s. 10d. | 26 lis. ta.” 





Colza Oil, best, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Best Kerosine, water white 1s, 


WILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 


Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, & General Funishing lronmonger, 
88, OXFORD STREET, & NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., &c. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 7 ‘ 


Che Abbey School, Fort Augustus, Jv.3. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 











There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
Spring Term commences JANUARY 12th. 


Apply to the Rev. the RECTOR. 








The Oratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





Under the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
fathers of the Oratory. 


Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 
Assistants. 


The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLEsIM, M.A.Oxon. | E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain an 
R. V. Pore, Esq., B.A. London, | Ghent. 

C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. | E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 

J. J. ParFITT, Esq., B.A. London | 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 


St. John's College, 








WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 
Patron: 
The Right Rev. Joun Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore 
President: 


Very Rev. JosEpH A. PHELAN. 
FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 
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Recnais England” List of highly vecommenaed 
Colleges and Schools. 





A. M. D. G. 


Niount St. Ivary’s College, near Chesterfield. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector 
the Rev. JoHn CiayTon, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEY, S.J., 
or the Rev. A, CHRISTIE, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 





/ Ot. Gregory's College, Downside, near Bath. 


Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 
Examinations. 

Graduates of the Universities assist the ‘Teaching Staff. 

The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 


hour from Clifton. 
For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus ot School Work, &c., apply 


to Very Rev. HuGH Epmunp Forp, O.S.B. 


St. Joseph's College, Western Hall, Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes; Recreation Grounds of 10 acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 


Fensionnat des Religteuses JItaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SuPERIEuRE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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“ Careful to keep the Unity of the Spirit in the Bond of Peace.” 





THE 


WEHEKLY REGISTER 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


‘‘1s UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST  : (‘THE MODEE OF WHAT A CATHOLIC 
PUBLIC-SPIRITED OF OUR PAPERS.” § r JOURNAL OUGHT TO BE. 


HE WEEKLY REGISTER, ever since its establishment by Mr. HENRY 
WILBERFORCE, nearly forty years ago, has fought, under the White and Yellow 

flag, the winning battle of the Catholic Religion. But it is not so long since the in- 
crease of the Faith and of the reading public has enabled the Proprietors to make its 
pages at once an effective and a pleasant antidote to the poison of the Protestant Press. 


The paper has an individuality of its own. Other Catholic organs have merits 
for which we are ready to bespeak a large recognition. But the claim of the 
WEEKLY REGISTER is that it publishes, week by week, A LARGER AMOUNT OF 
CATHOLIC NEWS OF PUBLIC IMPORTANCE than can be elsewhere obtained. Even 
where other papers are taken, the WEEKLY REGISTER on this account is. ever 
welcome. Thus, in addition to the full chronicle of intelligence ‘‘ From the 
Dioceses” and ‘‘ From the Colleges and Schools”—a department placed under the 
guidance of one of the first educational authorities of the day—there is published a 
complete and attractive record of all the doings of Catholics in the social, political, 
literary, and artistic world, constituting the REGISTER a welcome substitute in our 
cultivated families for the promiscuous secular journals of the day. 


To this end the best available journalistic talent has been obtained ; and some- 
thing more than a temporary value will, it is hoped, be attached to pages con- 
taining contributions from writers who have already won high places in the literary 
world. 

On lines laid down by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, and 
frequently enforced in leading articles by his own pen in its columns, the REGISTER 
has striven to foster amity between the Catholics of different nationalities and of 
all classes. The DUBLIN LETTER, contributed by Miss RosA MULHOLLAND, is 
unique in interest and authenticity among the Special Correspondence published in 
England by either the daily or weekly Press. For the ROMAN LETTER a similar 
supremacy may be fairly claimed. 


In the important matter of price, regard has been had to the fact that the 
Catholic body, though not rich, is always ready to spend what it has upon its 
own. It is not probable that persons spending sixpences freely on secular papers, 
should refuse to give more than a copper in endowment of the literary skill now 
more than ever needed to deiend all that is precious to them. But by fixing a 
happy medium of price, and by forwarding each issue without charge for postage, 
the Proprietors of the REGISTER have kept two objects in view—namely, a large 
and unrestricted circulation on the one hand, and on the other the production 
of a paper which in literary efficiency and wealth of news should be second to none. 


The REGISTER is sent to any address in the United Kingdom for Thirteen 
Shillings per annum, Prepaid. Zhee being no charge made to Subscribers within the 
United Aingdom for postaye, the cost of each copy (32 pages, handsomely printed 
upon good paper) zs only Twopence-Halfpenny. Subscribers abroad pay only on Postage 
in excess of the home rate. Subscriptions can begin from any date, and are payable to 


JOHN SINKINS, 43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
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Books are sent Carriage Free by Return of Post to any Part 


of the United Kingdom on Receipt of Published Price. 








Publishers to His Holiness | | 


BOOKS 


POPE LEO XIll. 


PUBLISHED BY 








Limited. 








Contractors to Her 


| Majesty's Government. 


London: 


28 ORCHARD ST., W. & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


AND 








AT NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL DIscOUNTS ALLOWED TO BUYERS IN QUANTITIES, FOR 


LIBRARIES, PRIZES, OR FOR Pusiic DIs1RIBUTION. 





























INe Holy Kible. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Octavo Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and in Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices, 


The NEW TESTAMENT 1s published separately, i 
all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 
by CarpDINAL Manninc. Cloth, Is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Pre- 
face by BisHor oF SaLForp. Cloth, 6d. 

THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, 1s. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. KENELM VAUGHAN, 2d. 

TEXTS FOR CHILDREN. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GALLWEY, 8.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 

INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By T. G. Law, 6d. 

GOSPEL STORIES, 1s. 

Fr. Formspy’s PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. Abridged Edi- 
aon. eae PP. ls. 4d. Also fuller Editions. 








The Imitation of Christ. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 
The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People’s Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 
300 pp., issued at 6d. 


“It is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 
the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 


piece of ascetical devotion.” 


The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 
Edition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 


compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 





















































Father fabers Works. 


To meet the continual demand for FatHer Faser’s Works, Messrs 
Burns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 
clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition : 


ALL FOR JEsvus, 5s. Hymns, 6s. 
BETHLEHEM, 73. Notes on DocTrRIxAL AND SPIRITUAL 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, “7s. 6d. SUBJECTS, 2 vols. 5s. each. 
THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s, | PoEMS, 5s. 

ETHEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 2s. 6d. | THE PREcIoUS BLoon, 5s. 
THE Foot oF THE Cross, 6s. SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s. 
GROWTH IN HOLINEss, 6s. S1r LAUNCELOT, 5s. 


LIFE anp LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward 
Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s. 


Cardinal Wisemans Works. 











FABIOLA: A Tae oF THE CatTa- | LECTURES ON THE CHURCH, 
COMBS, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND | THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s. 
REVEALED RELIGION, 5s. A FEW FLOWERS FROM THE 

THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. ROMAN CAMPAGNA, Is. net. 





THE PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 


A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 
thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numcrous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s. 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the A/edztations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 
complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were 
published some years ago, and are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CARDINAL 
ArcupisHop of WESTMINSTER, form a storehouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religions Com- 


munities and in pious Households. 
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hy the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER 


The Eternal Priesthood. 5th and popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 
The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 








New Edition, 1s. 
Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, Is. 
England and Christendom, 10s. 6d. 
Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 
Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 

















Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, Is. 6d. 
The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 








St. John. Preface by his Eminence, 1s. 
The Independence of the Holy See, is. 
The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th Edition, 8s. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, ls. 6d. 














Miscellanies, 2 vols., 15s. 
Petri Privilegium, 10s. 6d. 








A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced Devotion, 1s. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I. (out of print), IJ., 
and ITI., 6s. each. 

Sin_and its Consequences, Sth Edition, 6s. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, 8s. 6d. 

The Temporal Power of the Pepe. New Hiition, 5s. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council, is. 

The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, 1s. 

The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education. A 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 

Four Articles on Education. The set, ls., or separately. 

Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious, Arranged by W. S. LILLy, 6s. 



































Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to find acceptable Presents for the Clergy, for 
Mission Libraries, and for General Readers. 
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By CARDINAL NEWNAN, 


Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 

Callista ; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Dream of Gerontius. 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
Loss and Gain. 9th Edition, 5s. 6d. 

Church of the Fathers, 4s. 

















The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Edition, 7s. 





Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 5s. 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 
Verses on Various Occasions. New Editions, 5s. 6d. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 
Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 

Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. If. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 
Discussions and Arguments, 6s. 
Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 
Essay _in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s. 6d. 
Hssay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
Essays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 



































Essays on Miracles. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 





Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 

Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. 
Occasional Sermons, 6s. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons, § vols., 5s. each. 
Theological Tracts, 8s. 

University Sermons, 5s. 

Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 























Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, half- 
bound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
for Presents to the Clergy, Mission Libraries, 
and General Readers. 
































ARDINAL NEWMAN’S WORKS. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 
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“How to Reach the People.” 


To meet the need for Cheap Literature of a wholesome kind, Messrs. 
Burns & Oates have always on hand, and constantly add to, an Im- 
mense and Varied Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach ov to illustrate Christian 
The following are a few specimens of 


Doctrines and Practices. 


BURNS S PENNY LIBRARY. 


CHILD OF MAky, BE- 
FORE J ESUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABERNACLE, 

SANCTIFICATION = OF 
Lent. By Bishop of 
Salford. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? 
Is yours THE RIGHT 
Book? By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 

Dust Tuovu Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

BEGGING THE QUES- 
TION. By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.J. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

LUTHER’s WORDS AND 
THE WokpD oF Gop. 8th 
thousand. By Fr. An- 
derdon, S.J. 

THE RITE OF BLESSING 
A BELL. From the Ro- 
man Pcntifical. English 
and Latin. 

THEORDINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FOR May. 

ORATORY MONTH OF 
May. 

Heroic Act oF CHAR- 
iTy. By Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRIs- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 

JESUS RISEN. 





CATECHISM OF Con- 
FIRMATION, By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

FATHER CONNOLLY'S 
Hymns (53 pp.) 

WORDS ON THE Ros- 
ARY. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. 

HINTS FOR ADVENT. 

HINTS FORCHRISTMAS. 

HINTs FOR LENT. 

HINTS FOR EASTER. 

HINTS FOR PENTECOST. 

THE WAY OF THE 
Cross. By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. 

STATIONS OF THE 
Cross. By Pagani. 

CONFRATERNITY OF 
THE PREcIOUS BLooD. 

INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FESSION AND CaTECH- 
IsM. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE 
Forty Hovrs. 

CHILDREN OF MARY. 

MoniItTUM. 

THE WOoRSHIP- OF 
SACRIFICE : CATECHET- 
ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 
THE Hoty Mass. By 
Fr. Richards, D.D. 

DEVOTIONS TO THE 
Hoty Face. By Fr. 
Rawes. 


pe 
| 
| 
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ST. GEORGE’s HyMy- 


| BOOK, 


CATECHISM OF FIRst 
COMMUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 
THANKSGIVING. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

LitTLE Book OF THE 
Hoty Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

WuHuo Is St. JOSEPH ? 
By the Bishop of Sal- 
ford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Priest. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF VIR- 
TUES AND VICES. 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ?” 

Hexry VIII. anp 
ELIZABETH. 

How THE PorrE BE- 
CAME Kina. 3 Parts, 
each ld, 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY. 

IMAGE WoRSHIP NOT 
IDOLATRY. 

Monks AND NUNS. 

ENGLAND EVANGEL- 
IZED. 

THE CHURCH’ THE 
GUARDIAN OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 





Also THE CLIFTON TRACTS, of which more than a millicn have been sold, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


offered to the Publie. 


All} these Pamphlets ave Suz plicd in Quantities at from Gs. to 6s. Ed. 








a Hundred Carriage Free. 
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Standard Sfory Books. 


0 ae 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Graven. 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 








| By E. H. Dering, 


Freville Chase. 2 vols. 


12s. 


By Hendrick Conscience. 


The Miser, and other 
Stories, 3s. 





The Curse of the Village, | 


3s. 
The Demon of Gold, 3s 
The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 
Tales of Flanders, 3s. 
Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 
The Lost Glove, 2s. 6d. 
The Miser, 1s. 6d. 
Blind Rosa, Is. 
The Conscript, Ls. 
Count Hugo, Is. 
The Poor Gentleman, Ls. 
Ricketicketack, Ls. 





By Rosa Mulholland, 
The Wild Birds of Kil- 


leevy, 5s. 





> 


By Emily Bowles, 





| French Eggs in an Eng- 
| lish Basket (From Sou- 
| vestre), net, 2s. 


By Clara Mulholland. 


The Miser 
Court, 5s. 





“or 
of King’s 


By Frances Noble. 


Through Thorny Paths, 
7s. 6d. 

Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 

| Edition, 4s. 








By Miss Ames. 


Howard, net, 





Marion 
2s. Od. 

Maggie’s Rosary, and 
other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 

Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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By 0. M. Brame. 


Angels’ Visits, 3s. id. 

Tales from the Diary of a 
Sister of Mercy New 
Edition, 4s. 























From the French. 
The Curé’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, 8.J. 


The Catholic Crusoe. Se- 
ven Illustrations. 8th 
Edition 4s. 

Bracton. A Tale of 1812, 
2s. 6d. 

In the Snow: Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 
9th Edition, 1s. 6d., and 
2s. Od. 





By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 


Grey of Greybury. 2 
vols., 12s. 





By Miss Caddell. 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, Ls. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, Ls. 

Little Snowdrop, 1s. 





By Augusta?:Theodosia Drane. 





Lady Glastonbury’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 
the Angels, 4s. 


Standard Story Books. 











By Lady Herbert of Lea, 
Thekla: An Autobiogra- 
phy, 5s. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


What might have Been, 
(From the French), 
4s, 6d. 





By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. 





By Cardinal Wiseman. 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By a Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (from 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 


Flora: The Martyr Bride, 
2 vols., 8s. 
Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 





By &. M. Stewart. 


Stories of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 




















! 
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By Kathleen O0’Meara. (Grace 


- lh mean ‘ a nn 


Standard Story Books. 





By a British Museum Lib- 





Ramsay) : 
Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 


the Sanctuary ” Series, 
4s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
3s. 6d. 

And others. 





By Emily Mary Shapcote. 





Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 


ancient and other au- 


thentic sources, 4s. 


By Agnes M. Stewart 








The People’s Martyr; a | 


Legend of Canterbury, 


As, 
Margaret Roper ; or, The 
Chancellor and __ his 


Daughter, 6s. 

The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 

Earl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 

The Last Abbot of Thorn- 
ton, Os. 

And others. 


By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d. 








rarian. 


Tales from Twelve Ton- 
gues, 3s. 





By Miss Taylor. 


A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 





Children (From the 
French), 2s. 
Stoneleighs of Stone- 


leigh, and other Stories 
OS. 

Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. Od. 


By K. U. Weld. 








Lily the Lost One, net, 


9s, Od. 


By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other Tales, 5s. 





Contents. 


A Young Philistine. 

The English Teacher in the 
Convent. 

Pére Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 


** An Incomparable Story Book.” 




















Standard CalHolic LtOrary. 


By C. S. Devas, author of ‘‘ Ground- 
work of Economics.” 


Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- 
tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
0.S.C. 

The ‘ Divine Office,” from the French 

of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 


ee a =. | 
Son TR, “SER an eee | Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 


duction by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, 6s, 

By T. W. Allies, M.A. (K.C.S.G.) 

See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 

Formation of Christendom. Vols. L., 
II., III., 12s. each 

Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, 14s. 

Throne of the Fisherman, built by the 
Carpenter’s Son, 10s. 6d. 

By Mary Allies. 

Leaves from St. Augustine, 6s. 

By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 

Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 
A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 

By Father Anderdon, S.J., 


Afternoons with the Saints. 9th Edi- 
tion, 4s. 
Luther. In four parts, Is. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations. 





With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- | 


bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 
By Father Arnold, S.J. 


Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


In four books. Translated from | 
the Latin. New Edition. Witha 


notice of the Author by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8.J., 4s. 6d. And 
other bindings. 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. 6d. 

Tradition: Principally with reference 
to Mythology and the Law of Na- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 


From the Italian of John Peter Guis- | 
sano. With preface by the Cardinal 


Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. 
With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 


By Father Bottalla, S.J. 
Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 
Reply on Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 


By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. New 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


Edited by the same. 


man of Dr. Hettinger, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. 

Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Dowry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Kdi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, 1]s. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 


St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 1s. 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica, Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 

briand. 

The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, Biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas, I. White, D.D., 8s. 


By Father Cooke, O.M.I., 


Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Founder of the Order of 
the Oblates of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 


By Mrs. Hazeland. 


Life of St. Dominic. Translated from 
the French of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire, 6s. 6d. 





























By the Rev. Bertrand Wilber- 
force, O.P. 

Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, 6s. 

Miniature Life of St. Dominic. Ar- 


ranged in Readings for Nine Days, 
4d. 


By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and More, 3s. 6d. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of 
Trent. 2nd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions (in the Press). 

History of England. New Edition 
continued up to 1880, 6s, 

Knights of St. John, 3s. 6d., and 
2s, 6d. 

Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan. Abridged from her life, 3s. 


By Canon Estcourt, 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
discussed, 14s. 


By St. Francis de Sales. 


Letters to Persons in the World, 6s. 
The Love of God, 9s. 
The Catholic Controversy, 6s. 

(These Three Volumes form part of the 
Library of the Saint, translated by the Rev. 
Fr. Mackey, O.8.B., and edited by Bishop 
Hedley, U.S. B.) 

The Devout Life, ls. 6d. 

Manual of Practical Piety, 3s. 6d. 

Spiritual Combat, 3s. People’s Edi- 
tion, Is. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Countess of Bonneval. 
2s, Gad. 

Life of Madame Barat, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Duchesne, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Mére Marie de la Providence, 
Foundress of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Francis of Rome, 2s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Hon. E. Dormer, net, Is. 

Rose Le Blane. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Miraculous Medal. Life and 
Visions of Catherine Labouré, Sis- 
ter of Charity. (Sold for the bene- 
fit of the Sisters of Charity), net, 
2s, Od. 


New Edition 
3 


Standard Catholic Library. 


By Sir Charles Douglas. 

Long Resistance and Ultimate Con- 
version. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

By Father Gallwey, S.J., 


A Funeral Discourse over the remains 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1885, 6d. 


Lectures on Ritualism. 2 Vols., 8s. 


St. Gertrude, Spirit of. Cloth, 
‘2s. 6d. 
Life and Revelations of. By the 


author of ‘‘St. Francis and the 
Franciscans.” New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 


| Religion for Children, 2d. 


New Works and Old Ways. Is. 
Loyal in Life and Death, &d. 


| The Seven Spirits of God, Is. 
| By Lady Herbert of Lea. 
| Anglican Prejudices against the Cath- 


olic Church, Is. 
Lifeof Bishop Bruté. New Edition, 3s. 
Life of Henri Dorié, 2s. 
Life of Mgr. Berneux, 


sishop and 
Martyr, 3s. 


Life of Théophane Venard, Martyr, 3s. 
| Life of Pere Eymard, Founder of the 


Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa, by the 
Abbé Hulst. Portrait, 4s. 6d. 


A Saint in Algeria, 2s. 


Suema, the little African Slave who 
was buried alive, 2s. 

Month of March. By Madame de 
Gentelles. ‘Translated by Lady 
Herbert, 2s. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


_ Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 


foundress of the Society of Naza- 
reth with photograph, 7s. 6d. and 
Ss. 6d. 

By Father Humphrey, S.J. 

Suarez on the Religious State: A 
Digest of the Doctrine contained in 
his Treatise ‘‘ De Stata Religionis,” 
3 vols., £1 10s. 

Divine Teacher. 5th Edition, 2s. 6d., 

and Is, 

Mary Magnifying God. 
Ys. Od. 

Other Gospels; or Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 4s. 

Written Word, 5s. 


5th Edition, 


























Standard Catholic Library. 








By Father Harper, S.J., 


Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Kirenicon.” Ist Series, 
15s. 2nd Series, 21s. 

By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 

Spiritual Exercises (J/anresa). 


Edition, 3s. 
Text of Spiritual Kxercises, 2s. 6d. 


By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 


A memoir of the Life and Death of 
Father Augustus Law, S.J. 3 vols., 
14s. 6d. 


By T. W. Marshall. 


Christian Missions. 


New 


2 vols., £1 4s. 


Lingard’s 

History of England. Library Edition. 
With 10 etched Portraits, In 10 
vols., net, £3 18s, 9d. 


By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 


Father Mathew : a Biography, 6d. 
Post free, 8d. 
Green cloth boards extra, ls. 6d. 
Per 100 copies, £2 5s, 
Per 1000 copies, £22. 

By Prof. St. George Mivart, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
ners. 6th Edition, Is. 
Natureand Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 


By J. N. Murphy. 

Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, 6s. 


Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- | 


sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 


benefits which for over Eighteen | 


Centuries it has conferred on Man- 
kind. With several new chapters, 
and the statistics brought down to 
date, 6s. 
By John Oldcastle. 
Cardinal Newman. 
the Oxford movement and its men. 
With Five Portraits. 
2s. 6d. 
Edition de luxe, 10s. 6d. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of West- | 


minster. Uniform with above. 


























With notes on | 
4th Edition, | 
' Catholic Controversy, a Reply to Dr. 


By L. de Chérancé. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
lated by R. F. O’Connor, ds. 


Trans- 


By Provost Northcote, D.D. 


Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of 
the Roman Catacombs. New Edi- 
tion. Re-written and greatly en- 
larged, in 3 vols., which may be had 
separately : 

Vol. I. History, £1 4s. 
II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs, 10s. ; or Vols. II. and 
III., in one Vol., 32s. 

Visit to the Roman Catacombs, being 
a popular abridgment of the larger 
work, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. New Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


By R. Ornsby. 


Life of St. Francis de Sales. To which 
are added Selections from the 
‘Spirit of St. Francis.” 3s. 


By Bishop Patterson. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest, 
translated from the Italian, 1s. 4d. 


By Lady Catherine Petre. 
Hymns and Verses, 4s. 


By Father Pope, M.A., of the Ora- 
tory, 

Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of 
Rome. From the Italian of Alfonso 
Capecelatro. 2 vols. with two en- 
gravings, 1ds. 


Rodriguez. 


On Christian Perfection. 
Laity, 6s. 

Life of Blessed Alphonsus, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. By a Lay Brother 
of the same Society, 5s. 


For the 


By Father Ryder, of the Oratory. 


Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons.” Sth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
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Standard Catholic Library. 





By Mer. de Ségur. 

Familiar Instructions and Evening 
Lectures on all the Truths of Reli- 
gion. Vol. I., 3s. 

Do., Vol. II., 3s. 

Holy Communion (the tract distri- 
buted by Pope Pius IX., to the 
Priests of Rome), per doz., post free, 
1s. 8d. 


Compiled by E. M. Shapcote. 
Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 

The Life of St. Philip Benizi of the 
Order of the Servants of Mary, 
1233-1285, 8s. 


Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 


A Hundred.Meditations on the Love | 


of God, 6s. 6d. 
Calf, re i edges, 12s. 
The Complete works of, with Life and 
Death, net, 2s. 


By Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
from the evidence of his contempo- 
raries, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Father Stevenson, S.u. 


The History of Mary Stuart, from the 
murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts 8vo, Cloth, 
18s. 

Narrative of first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, 5s. 


Translated by Marianne Caroline 

and Coventry Patmore. | 

St. Bernard on the Love of God, and 

Three Rosaries of our Lady. 2nd 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


By Father Ambrose St. John, of 
the Oratory. 
Doctrine of Holy Indulgences 1s. 


By N. H. J. Westlake. 

Devotions for the Way of the Cross. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Large Edition, £1 11s. 6d. 











By Agnes M. Stewart. 
Life of Bishop Fisher. 
2 portraits), 7s. 6d. 
Gilt (3 portraits), 10s. 
Life of Sir Thomas More. 
tions, 6s. and 10s. 6d. 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 
tions, 6s. 6d. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
10s. 6d. 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Edited by the late Very Rev. E. 
E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 
1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office, £1 Is. 


By Joseph Gillow. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Bio- 
graphy and Bibliography. From 
the Breach in 1534, to the present 
time. To be completed in 5 vols. 
Price per vol., 15s. (2 vols. already 
published. ) 


Saint Teresa. 
Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


By Aubrey de Vere. 

Poems Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

May Carols, or Ancilla Domini. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
frontispiece, 5s. With photos., gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

Selections from the Poets, 3s. 6d. 

By Father Waterworth. 


Origin and Developments of Angli- 
canism, 4s. 6d. 


St. Francis Xavier. 

Life of, 2s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 2s, 
By E. Lucas. 

Life of F. Lucas, M.P. 2 vols., 18s. 


By Cardinal Allen, Edited by Fr. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 


Souls Departed, 6s. 
By E. Healy Thompson, M.A. 


Library of Religious Biography. 9 
vols., published at 5s. to 6s., each 
(list on application). 


Cloth (with 
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2 Illustra- 
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Prayer Books. 


| Prayer Books, : 


300th Thousand. 


Garden of the Soul. By Bisuop CuHationer. Revised, and 
approved by the CarpINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A most 
complete Prayer Book. Neatly and strongly bound. Price 6d. 

‘*One of those surprises of cheapness to which Messrs Burns and Oates are 

beginning to accustom us.” 


In many Editions, and Various Bindings, at all prices. 


Catholic Piety. From 6d. upwards. 

Catholic’s Vade Mecum. Printed in red and black, on fine 
paper. From 5s. 6d. upwards. 

Paradise of the Christian Soul. Price 4s. net upwards. 

‘‘ The most perfect book of devotion I know.”—Cardinal Manning. 

Key of Heaven. From 6d. upwards. 

Golden Manual. A complete guide to the Catholic devotion, 
public and private. From 6s. upwards. 

Child’s Guide to Devotion. From 6d. upwards. 

Daily Exercise. From 6d. upwards. 

Missal. From 5s. upwards. 

Missal for the Laity. Abridged. From 6d. upwards. 





























“Jtymn Rooks. ; 


Hymns for the Year. Complete edit. (293 in number) 3d. 
Stout Cloth, 5d. 

Music for Hymns for the Year, |s. 
Accompaniments, 10s. 6d. 

Parochial Hymn-Book. Compiled by the Rev. A. Porice. 
Containing both the Music and Words of some 575 Hymns, &e. &c., 
also a great variety of airs for the O Salutaris and Tantum Evrqo. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, net, 6s. 

Words for above, net, Is. 6d. 

Popular Hymn and Tune Book. With Music, priee, 

10s. 6d. 


And Innumerable other Selections at all Prices. 
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BURNS & OATES’: NEW LIST: 


NEW BOOKS. 


Bishop Ullathorne’s Works. A pular Edition of BisHop ULLATHORNE’S 
three great works on the ‘‘ Endowments of Man.” Price, 21s. the set of 3 vols, 


St. Peter, Bishop of Rome; or, the Roman Episcopate of the Prince of the 
proved from the Fathers, History and Chronology, and illustrated by arguments from 
ther sources, By the Rev. T. Livws, GSS.R, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Dedicated to 

his Eminence Cardinal Newman. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Biograph and Bibliography. From the 
Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the present time. By {Bate Gattow. Volume III. Price 15s. 
(Vols. I. and II., 15s. each). 

The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Ecumenical Council of Trent, 
celeprated under the Sovereign Pontiffs, Paul so yee III., and Pius 1V., translated by 
the Rev. J. Watzrwortu. To which are prefixed Essays on the External and Internal 
History of the Ccuneil. A new edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. : 

A Menology of England and Wales; or, Brief Memorials of the British and 
English Saints arranged according to the Calendar. Together with the Martyrs of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Compiled by order of the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops of the Province 
of Westminster, by the Rev. Richarp M. Stanton, Priest of the Oratory. Demy 8vo, 

PP. xvil., 703. Price, 14s. .. . ‘‘ To the great majority of readers, the Menology will present 
the attractiveness of novelty, while to the student of history nad hegianviadh , it will offer ina 
handy form the main facts of the lives of our national Saints as revealed to us by the painstaking 
research and scholarly discrimination of those who have compiled it.”—7 addet. 

Explanation of the Psalms and Canticles in the Divine Office. ey 
St. ALpuonsvs Liguori. Translated from the Italian by the Rev. T. Livivs, C.SS.R. Wi 
a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Manninc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Life of the Blessed John Fisher, a the Rev. T. E. BrrpGetT, C.SSR. 
With a reproduction of the famous portrait of Blessed John Fisher by Holbein, and other illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By the Rev. W. B. Morris, of the 
Oratory. A new, revised, and greatly enlarged edition. Cloth, 5s. ‘‘A faithful life-like record 
of an extraordinary supernatural career—a record calculated to instruct, to edify, and to stir up 
within the reader's mind a devotion.to the Saint such as must have inspired the author in the 
composition of his work.” —/rish Ecclesiastical Record. 

The Chair of Peter; or, The Papacy considered in its Institution, Development, 
and Se and in the benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred on Man-. 
kind. By Count J. N. Murpuy. Third Edition. With events and statistics brought down to 
the present time. Crown 8vo, cloth, 720 pp., price 6s. ‘‘In a series of rears Baty wo chapters, 
precise in statement, excellently temperate in tone, the author deals with just t questions re- 
garding the power, claims, and history of the Roman Pontiff, which are at the present time of 
most actual interest.”— Dublin Review. ae 

Religio Viatoris. By the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Third Edition. 

rapper, zs. ; Cloth, 2s. 

Clare Vaughan. By Lapy Lovat. Second and Revised Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A plain and unvarnished account of one of almost saintly faith and love.”— Morning Post. : 
Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emity Bow.es. Third 
edition. Cloth, ss. 


Spiritual Retreats. Notes of Meditationsand Considerations given in the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton. By the Most Rev. GzorcE Porter, S.J., Archbishop of 


Bombay. Cloth, ss. . 
Life of the Blessed John Forest. By the Rev. F. Tuappegvus, O.S.F. With 
Portrait of the Martyr. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
Life of St. Winefride, Virgin and Martyr. Edited by THomas Swirt, S.J. 
Paper, rs. ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Life of the Blessed Clement Mary Hotbauer, C.SS.R. With a short account 
of the first introduction of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer into the countries north 
of the Alps. By the Rev, O. R. /ASSALL, C.SS.R. . Paper, 1s. ; cloth plain, rs, 6d. ; cloth 


gilt, 2s. 








LONDON: BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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NICKEL KEYLESS TEE Reidta? rf 

‘viapver WATCH. | 2: — Fahd i: 
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10s. 69. ls. 6p. |4 = iestisiz! 4 
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VIADUCT » 
LIMITED 





.. SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


Nickeled Hose faved’ ftargilene’ Quick Win 
Fe gay ‘Action, Settidg Hands frum Outsid 
Jewelled. tix four holes, well finished throu ‘i 
c se eat, oamelled Dial, Su nk pondasi in we Ni licke ed» 


' SPZCIAL TERMS TO. WARCH CLUBS: :_ SHIPPERS: AND THE TRADE pas Og 


Perry & Go., Steel Pen Makers, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


N.B.—The DBadtes Pattern No. 1203 Price 1/- per Box of 2 Dozen. 











RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES: 
RIMMEUL’S TOILET VINEGAR. 


_ & tonic and refreshing lotion for the Toilet and Bath, 1s., 2s. 6d.., and ds. . , 
_. RIMMEL’S PURE WHITE GL VYCERINE .: cede a 


Specially recommended for winter use, 6d. and 1s. per cake. . > . 
RIMMEL’S TRANSPARENT COAL TAR: SOAP. 
Combining the purifying action of tar with the emollient properties of Transparent. Soap; 6d: per cake. 


N. B. —THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL for English Perfumery,’ Aniwere 
International Exhibition, 18865. 









ALL RINMEL'S ARTICLES BEAR TRADE, marx, THE ANNEXED TRADE MARK. 


; decis Tense. 


-AUGENE RIMMEL, 


Peder by. Appointment to H.R.H. Princess of Wales, 
* 96 STRAND. 180 REGENT STREET, AND 64 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


55 BY a thorough’ ial epi of the natural laws which govern the cperations of digestion. and nutrition, 
and by: semi eye of the fine properties of well selected Cocoa Mr. Errs has:provided our 

-. Dreakfast-tables with flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of att sar les of diet that a constitution may be gradually: ‘built up until strong 


KP DC GRATEFUL, 


‘COMFORTING. 


enongh to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
wherever there is a weak point. We ma may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a ce ta nourished frame.” — The" Crvi/ Service Gazette. 
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